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Ask Yourself Another 


About Housing 


Read the articles on the pages listed at the end of the questions. Mark the correct 
endings for each sentence. Correct answers appear on page 39. If you have a Social 
Studies Edition, ignore the 8th, 9th, and 10th questions. If you have an English 
Edition, skip 5 and 7. Score 10 for each correct answer. Keep your scores in a note 
book. These tests appear on this page every week. 

1. The United States has done much less about building modern houses 
for people with low incomes than has: a. Venezuela; b. Ethiopia; c. 


China; d. Great Britain. (P. 4) 


2. A prefabricated house is one for which most of the walls and fixtures 
are made: a. in a factory; b. on the lot where the house will stand; 
c. by union labor; d. of shoddy materials. (P. 32) 


8. A house has cross ventilation when: a. there are window openings on 
more than one wall; b. the janitor gets mad; c. the walls are at right 
angles to each other; d. it is in a slum area. (P. 36) 


4. America is said to be in immediate need of from three to ten million: 
a. country clubs; b. automobiles; c. low-priced modern homes; d. brass 


incense burners. (P. 4) 


A man‘s home, the popular saying goes, is his: a. jail; b. castle; c. own 
business; d. after the mortgage is paid. (P. 18-S) 


In his budget message, recently delivered to Congress, President Roose- 
velt asks Congress to spend $400 million more than last year for: 
a. housing; b. public works; c. national defense; d. aid to the farmers. 
(P. 9) 


The government housing program was hampered by a ruling of the 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals that the Federal Government did not 
have the right to condemn land, by right of “eminent domain,” for a 
housing project because housing did not contribute: a. a limited benefit; 
b. to the general welfare; c. to the campaign fund of the Democratic 


d. to the Red Cross. (P. 19-S) 


8. Thirty-five per cent of our people live in: a. apartment houses; b. cities 
with a population of more than 50,000; ¢. trailers; d. wig-wams. (P. 21-E) 


Sickness and crime caused by poor housing costs the American people 
over four and one-fourth billion dollars every: a. year; b. minute; 
c. week; d. month. (P. 22-E) 

10. Coal stoves, kerosene lamps, and outdoor plumbing are standard equip- 


ment for: a. Pullman cars; b. CCC camps; ¢. public housing projects; 
d. one-third of American homes. (P. 21-E) 
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Home, Sweet Home 


An Editorial 


gnawing stomach is perhaps the 

first and most elementary require- 
ment of man. To find some rags or skins 
to cover his nakedness is the second. 
To keep a roof over his head that will 
ive him shelter from rain, wind, and 
cold comes next. And though its neces- 
sity may not seem so immediate, the 
kind of houses people live in has far 
more to do with their comfort, , bap- 
piness, and efficiency than most of us 
are aware. 


Te get enough food to satisfy his 





Before the 20th century, even before 
the First World War, the word “hous- 
ing” was seldom heard and would 
scarcely have been understood. Amer- 
icans lived for the most part in single- 
family houses, whether they were log 
cabins, boxlike frames of wood or brick, 
colonial cottages with stately pillared 
doorways, or gingerbread mansions with 
mansard roofs and iron stags on the 
lawn. Rents were low and carpenters’ 
hammers rang continually as the coun- 
try expanded westward and _ villages 
swelled into towns and then metropolises. 
“Own your own home” was not only a 
teal estate dealer’s motto; it was an ideal 
that the great majority of American 
families could and did live up to. 

The forces that have changed our 
housing from an individual to a social 
problem in the past fifty years are many 
and complex. Like “social security,” 
“conservation,” “city planning,” “techno- 
a unemployment,” and a hundred 

phrases that have become part 
of our language in recent years, it is 
one of the by-products of the great ma- 
chine-like advance of industry and pop- 
ulation growth that has swept over the 
western world. 

No more than these others is housing 


_ 4simple problem, or one for which we 


can say some particular solution is the 
definite and final answer. And as with 
every social problem, finding and facing 
facts are the essential first steps. In 
this ar issue of Scholastic on Hous- 
ing, therefore, we have tried to bring 
together as many as possible of the 
ental facts that explain our pres- 

‘at situation in building homes for the 
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American people. A photograph is a 
fact; a pictorial chart is a fact; a cost 
sheet is a fact; a law on the statute books 
is a fact. And in “A Primer on Housing” 
(page 5) and many other features of 
this issue, we have tried to get close to 
this kind of reality and show how excit- 
ing it can be. 

What, then, is the peculiar nature of 

this housing problem that makes it dif- 
ferent from other commodities? In 1940 
you can buy for $700 an automobile of 
such durability and quality as would 
have cost $2500 in 1905, when the in- 
dustry was young. Much the same can 
be said for radios, light bulbs, refriger- 
ators, and other manufactured products. 
The benefits of technical progress have 
been passed on to the consumer in low- 
ered prices. But houses with modern 
conveniences and good materials not 
only do not cost less than forty years 
ago—they cost more. And a glance at 
the income distribution of our 30,000,- 
000 families shows why two thirds of 
them cannot buy or rent good houses. 
The private construction industry, for 
various reasons which are explained 
elsewhere in this issue, has not found 
it possible to build decent houses profit- 
sy for people with incomes below 
$2,000 a year. 
This deadlock lies at the root of many 
problems—from public health and crime 
to the recovery of our economic system 
itself. 

Attacks on the housing problem may 
be roughly divided into two classes: 
(1) Subsidies from Federal or local 
governments, or both, to take up the 
slack in planning and construction of 
great public housing projects at rentals 
which poor tenants can afford to pay; 
(2) Efforts by private industry to re- 
duce costs to the point where the little 
man can pay by using new methods and 
materials in mass production (e. g.,pre- 
fabricated housing, p. 32). The United 
States Housing Authority has made a 
splendid start under many discouraging 
obstacles, with funds of $800,000,000. 
It is not competing with private enter- 
prise where the latter is successfully 
building low-cost houses. At the same 
time many public spirited capitalists 
are experimenting with quantity pro- 
duction in the low-cost field. 

But the combined activities of gov- 
ernment and private builders have made 
only a scratch on the surface of the 11,- 
000,000 substandard homes that Amer- 
ica must replace. It will take 25 years 
to catch up with our housing problem 
at this rate. We need a dozen Henry 
Fords to do it on a grand scale. And 
when we do, we'll find that most of our 
unemployment has disappeared. 


Insurance 





A STATESMAN SPEAKS 





John Quincy Adams 
1767-1848 


“Think of Your 
Posterity” 


One of the “strong men” of early 
American statecraft, this leader knew 


the value of a secure future. 


His generation had no such effec- 
tive agency as life insurance with 


which to protect dependents. 


Take advantage of your opportu- 
nity and you, too, can make the road 
ahead easier for those who follow. 


Like Adams— 


Think of Your 
Posterity. 
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The Prudential 


Company of America 
Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 





FACING THE FACTS ON AMERICA’S HOUSING PROBLEM 


THE URBAN BULDING MARKET 
(Data covers 28 selected cities) 


FAMILIES INCOME OF FAMILIES 


HOUSING UNITS BUILT 


AMERICAN HOUSING CONDITIONS 


(IN 64 CITIES, 1934) 
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United States Housing Authority 
Between 1930 and 1935, we built enough houses for families with incomes over $3,000 (who are less 
r cent of the total); while for those under $2000, who constitute nearly two thirds, we built 
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Pictorial Statistics Ine. 
Only 37 per cent of all urban houses are in good 
condition, while one in five is unfit to live in or 
should be completely rebuilt. 
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Pictorial Statistics Inc. 


Our home construction industry was busy in the boom years from 1925 to 
1929. But it fell to almost nothing in the depression and has never come 


back to normal since. 


in 1913. 


United States Housing Authority 



































Perhaps one reason why we do so little house-building is that it costs too 
much. Today it costs nearly 214 times as much to build a house as it did 
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Left, two maps of Manhattan Island, show (above), 
the number of cases of tuberculosis in 1929-31 (ea 
dot five cases; below, the number of arrests for juv 

linquency, The most crowded slums are the places 
where there is the most disease and crime. The pie 
chart” above shows how the U. S. Housing Administ 
tion funds are spent on public housing projects. 
tials and wages are the two big items. 
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A PRIMER on HOUSING 


The What, Why, and How of Building New Homes for America 


What is “the Housing Problem”? 
About 43,000,000 Americans (10,- 
000,000 families) live in houses that 
fall short of being comfortable and 
healthful homes. About 30,000,000, ac- 
cording to Robert D. Kohn, architect 
and housing expert, “are living in mis- 
erable hovels.” Even if these estimates 
are high, the housing shortage is one 
of the most serious social problems con- 
fronting America. Students of the sub- 
ject say that the nation is in urgent 
need of anywhere from 3 to 10 million 
low-price dwelling units. Without de- 
cent housing, families have a poor 
chance, indeed, to know anything 
about “the pursuit of happiness.” 


. What are the reasons for this 


housing shortage? 

One third of America’s approximate- 
ly 30 million families earned $780 or 
less a year in 1935-36. Such incomes 
are too small to afford good housing. 
Rents and the prices of homes are too 
high. The reasons for this last fact are 
many and complex. Among the factors 
involved are: land cost; cost of build- 
ing materials; the high cost of labor in 
the building trades; tax burdens; and 
the costs of upkeep, such as structural 
repairs and improvements in streets, 
sewage, etc. So the housing shortage 
can be blamed on two basic conditions: 
two much poverty, on the one side; 
and too high com, on the other. 


How good are American houses? 
Three fifths of America’s city homes 


, are sub-standard, according to a Report 


on Urban Housing issued by the Works 
Progress Administration early in 1939. 
More than 8,000,000 homes were in- 
spected in some 203 urban communi- 
ties, 

What makes a dwelling 
“substandard” ? 

Here are the features considered by 
the WPA in adjudging houses unsuit- 
able or substandard: (1) absence of 
sanitary facilities, i.e., no private inside 
flush toilets, bathtubs or showers, and 
inadequate means of garbage disposal; 
(2) unsafe condition of physical struc- 
ture, ie., such things as rickety stair- 
ways and hand-railings, poor artificial 
lighting and lack of sunlight, fire haz- 
ards, and many others; and (3) over- 
crowding; i.e., where families “double 
up” and there are not enough rooms to 
afford comfort and privacy. 


Is the housing shorting 
confined to large cities? 


No. City slums, although a menace 
to society as a whole, are only the 
most spectacular evidence of the grav- 
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Ba 


Compiled by Arthur J. Gorman 
ity of the housing problem. Thousands 
0 


farm families live in tumble-down 
shacks under conditions little if any 
better than those in the worst city 
slums. 


Why does not private enterprise 
meet the need for new housing? 

The heart of the housing problem is 
the need to build better houses for less 
money. This means lower cost for (1) 
the man who lives in the hause 
(whether he rents it or owns it) and 
(2) lower cost for the man who under- 
takes to build the house in order to 
make a profit. As to this first man, 
Fortune magazine says: “Regular em- 
pane at $30 a-week is what is 
nown as ‘pretty good money.’ It is 
$1,500 a year—a level that less than 
half of the non-farm families of the 
U. S. ever achieve.” This means that 
the second man, the builder, cannot be 
interested in half of his potential cus- 
tofners, because he can’t build houses 
at a price this half of the customers 
can afford to pay—and still make a 
profit. 


What makes costs for the 
private builder so high? 

It is important to understand that 
the private builder isn’t just one man. 
He’s a whole series of men, all inter- 
ested in making a profit from one an- 
other. First, he is a man who owns land 
and wants to sell it at the highest price 
he can get. So the first obstacle to inn 
building costs is high land costs and 
uncontrolled land speculation. 

Here's an excellent example of just 
what land speculation means: Recently 


EQUIPMENT OF APARTMENTS AND HOMES (iw 64 cmes) 
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the United States Housing Authority 
announced a loan to New York City for 
a slum-clearance project. Newspaper 
reporters flocked to Mayor La Guardia 
anxious to learn the location of the new 
project. The Mayor replied, “Don’t ask 
me that question.” Then he hinted 
that the authorities in Washington were 
afraid that land prices would skyrocket 
if the planned site were made public. 
High land costs would practically de- 
stroy the government’s chances of kee 
ing the rents low enough to make the 
homes available to poor families. 

The next step is to see the builder, 
again, not as a single man, but as the 
bewildering mass of conflicting inter- 
ests which make up the building indus- 
try. These interests include contractors, 
manufacturers and distributors of build- 
ing materials, and the labor-unions 
whose members do the actual construc- 
tion work. The building industry has long 
been bogged down in a chain of trade 
practices designed to keep prices up. 
Assistant Attorney General Thurman 
W. Arnold has denounced many of 
these practices as “unreasonable re- 
straints of trade” which are clearly vio- 
lations of the nation’s anti-trust laws 
(Scholastic, Dec. 4, 1939, p. 9). Mr. 
Arnold has declared these practices as 
among the “conspicuous reasons for 
high construction costs.” 


What part does property taxation 
play in retarding housing con- 
struction ? 

A very big part? Property taxes are a 
heavy burden on home owners and real 
estate interests. About 80 per cent of 
state and local revenues are drawn 
from real estate taxes. But it is impor- 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Low-Cost Housing Is on the March 
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FHA Photo 


This Maryland house valued at $6,000, mort- 
gage insured by FHA, can be bought for $37 
per month. 
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HE photos on these pages show some 

of the efforts that have been made— 
both by private capital and by government 
agencies—to relieve the nation’s acute 
housing shortage. Government agencies 
mentioned here are: FHA, Federal Hous- 
ing Administration; FSA, Farm Security 
Administration; PWA, Public Works Ad- 
ministration; and USHA, United States 
Housing Authority (See page 5 for 
functions of each.) 

The bottom left picture on page 7 
shows “Old-Law” and “New-Law” tene- 
ments in the Harlem section of New York 
City. Old-law tenements are dangerous 
fire-traps which the city has been trying 
to tear down since 1901. Then there were 
82,000 undesirable tenement houses. But 
today there are still over 60,000. 


USHA Photo 


Above: 658 dwelling units (USHA project) occupying 65 acres in Buffalo, N. Y. Note 
arrangement, park space, and contrast with near-by row houses. Below: FSA has 
built camps such as this at Shafter, California, for migrant agricultural workers. 


FSA Photo by Lange 
adie 


FHA Ph 
Private development of single-family hou 
Meadville, Pa., average monthly rental, $7,35 
per room. 
te 
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USHA Photo by 8 

Photos above and below show two model how 
ing deveolpments built by the PWA. Top om 
is in Milwaukee. Lower one, Charleston, §.¢ 
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USHA Photo by Oliver 


Negro families have benefited, too, by USHA 
projects. This one is in Buffalo, N. Y. 
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FSA Photo by Vachon 


Tygart Valley in West Virginia is one of the subsistence homestead communities 
with adjacent fields, built by the FSA to relieve the rural housing shortage. 
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Above: Another FSA homestead in North Carolina. Below: a start 
been made toward rehousing Harlem, New York’s congested 
Negro section; Harlem River Houses built by PWA; the Dunbar 


Apartments, by private capital. 


USHA Photo 
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FSA Photo by Lee 
Above: A Missouri farmer and his wife sit down for a rest in their 
new farm home built by the FSA. Below: Country Club Apartments, 
Greensboro, N. C., high-grade buildings financed by the New York 
Life Insurance Company. 























Primer on Housi 

(Continued from page 5) 
tant to remember that from this money 
the public receives free schooling; pub- 
lic libraries; clean, lighted and well- 
paved streets; garbage and sewage 
disposal; and police and fire protection. 
All of these services are essential to 
modern society. It would be imposible 
to have them without taxation. 


What is tax exemption? 

Tax exemption is the remission or 
omission of certain taxes to promote 
low-cost housing. In 1926, New York 
City granted a 20 year tax exemption 
to apartments constructed before 1937. 
The result was an investment of about 
20 million in more than 5,000 apart- 
ment houses. 

Tax exemption forces other real estate 
interests to foot higher tax bills. It is 
also charged that the tenants for public 
housing projects are drawn away from 
the very properties whose taxes help 
support the new projects. 


What does housing have to do 
with economic recovery? 

Revival of heavy industry has long 
been recognized as the most urgent re- 
quirement for lasting business recovery. 
It has been estimated that a building 
boom, with its heavy demand for ma- 
terials—steel, lumber, glass, etc.—would 
put more than two million men to work 
and result in the spending of over four 
billion dollars. 


What have other countries 
done about housing? 

Several European countries have far 
outdistanced the United States in hous- 
ing construction. Since 1919 England 
has built 3 million new dwelling units to 
about 114 million in the United States. 
Approximately half of those built by 
England were for low-income groups 
with monthly rentals ranging from $2 
to $4 per room. A striking example of 
well-planned apartment construction 
for working class families was achieved 
by the socialist municipal government 
of Vienna before the Dollfuss regime. 
About 65,000 apartments were provided 
at very low rents. Germany, under the 
Weimar Republic, provided housing for 
1,700,000 families at rentals as ‘low as 
$4 per room per month. A recent survey 
reveals that Sweden and Denmark 
have provided dwellings for 350 out of 
every 1,000 families in the last ten 
years. 


What is slum clearance? 

Slum clearance aims at wiping out 
the nation’s “lung blocks,” breeding 
— of crime and disease. Slums are 
actories that manufacture nothing but 
warped and frustrated lives. 


What special problems does 
slum clearence create? 
Since there is already a grave hous- 








ing shortage, one of the most difficult 
uestions raised by slum clearance is 
this: where are slum-dwellers to live 
when their unhealthy abodes are razed? 
In order to build an approach to the 
Tri-Boro Bridge, in New York, a few 
years ago, it was necessary to tear down 
a few blocks of apartment houses. 
Rents immediately jumped 25 percent 
in the surrounding neighborhoods, 
where families from the condemned 
buildings would be most likely to seek 
new homes. In dozens of other cities, 
slum demolition, even on a scale of a 
block or so at a‘time, has been halted 
by the lack of vacant dwellings into 
which displaced families could be 
moved. 


What other plans have been pro- 
posed for solving the problem? 
Several different approaches to the 
_ have been tried. Here are a 
ew of the more important schemes. 


1. Limited Dividend Corporations: 
An important stimlus to housing -con- 
struction has been the investment of 
capital in corporations which agree to 
limit dividends. Dividends are a pro- 
portionate distribution of profits by a 
corporation among its stockholders. So 
a limited dividend corporation is one 
that voluntarily accepts a reduced mar- 
gin of profit for its investors. One of 
the first of such enterprises was River- 
side Dwelling, built in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
in 1890. Another large project of this 
kind was undertaken by the City and 
Suburban Homes Company of New 
York, which invested over 11 million 
dollars to provide dwellings for more 
than 3,500 families. Another notable 
apartment development built under 
this plan is Hillside Homes, in the 
Bronx, New York (For pictures, see 
Scholastic, March 7, 1936, P. 17). 
Other outstanding examples of this 
plan are: Forest Hills Gardens, Long 
Island, built by the Russell Sage estate; 
Sunnyside Gardens, Queens; Radburn, 
N. J., “The model town for the motor 
age’; Charlesbank Homes, Boston, built 
by the Ginn Estate; Chatham Village, 
Pittsburgh, built by the Buhl Founda- 
tion; and model apartments built in 
Chicago by the Marshall Field estate 
and the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 


2. Cooperatives: Several notable ex- 
periments in cooperative apartment 
construction have been made in recent 
years. Two large cooperative apart- 
ments were built in New York City by 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America between 1927 and 1930. Rent- 
als range from $10 to $12.50 per month. 
But even this is considered too high by 
most authorities for the millions of 
unskilled workers earning less than $30 
a week. 

8. Aids to private enterprise: In 
1932, the Reconstruction Finance 


Corporation was established by the 





Federal Government to make all kinds 
of low-interest loans as a kind of blood- 
transfusion to the then very anemie 
body of private business. The RFC 
made only one housing loan, for Knick- 
erbocker Village, on the East Side of 
New York. This was also a limited divi- 
dend project, which was meant to re- 

lace a slum area known as “The Lun 
Block.” In addition to the federal loan 
of $8,000,000, the project was given 
the added subsidy of exemption from 
New York taxes. Even then rents ranged 
from $11 to $12.50 per room—which 
meant that the “Lung Block” dwellers 
moved into surrounding slum neighbor- 
hoods, thereby adding to the conges- 


tion. 


What else has the Federal Govern. 
ment done about housing? 


The National Industrial Recovery 
Act of 1933 provided funds for public 
housing projects under the Public 
Works Administration. Up to 1937 this 
agency spent over 130 million dollars 
to build 51 modern housing projects in 
36 cities. These projects provided new 
homes for over 21,000 families. Notable 
housing developments constructed un- 
der the PWA include the Williamsburg 
Houses in Brooklyn and the Jane Ad- 
dams Houses, Chicago. 

The Federal Government, through 
the Resettlement Administration (now 
called the Farm Security Administra- 
tion) has attempted to cope with the 
twin evils of bad housing and over- 
crowded cities by building model “gaf 
den city” communities in outlying areas. 
One of the most noted of these is the 
attractive suburban town of Greenbelt, 
seven miles from Washington, D. ©. 
There 885 dwellings have been provided 
for families with incomes ranging from 
$1,000 to $2,000 a year at rents aver- 
aging $31 a month. 

In its efforts to reduce the housing 
shortage, the Federal government, has 
sought to approach the problem from 
two distinct angles. In the first place, 
it has attempted to spur private enter- 
prise on to undertake extensive con- 
struction on its own. Secondly, the gov- 
ernment has, itself, assumed the task 
of providing decent housing for poor 
families. 

To handle the first part of this two 
fold program, the National Housin 
Act of 1934 established the Federal. 
Housing Administration (F HA). This 
agency has assisted both home owners 
and builders by insuring mortgages 
The FHA does not lend money. It em 
courages banks, building and loan as 
sociations and insurance companies t0 
make loans for housing purposes by 
insuring these private loans against 
fault. This is to encourage home-owr 
ers to borrow money for remodelling 
and renovating their homes. 


(Concluded on page 38) 
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SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD NEWS 





Congress Hears Messages on 
Unity, Economy in Budget 





aly you know you can’t eat your 
cake and have it too.” This was 
President Roosevelt's good-natured re- 
mark when Republicans applauded the 
statement in his annual message to the 
new session of Congress that national de- 
fense would constitute the only major 
increase in the budget. The President’s 
budget message, which clerks read to 
the House and Senate the next day, 
showed the Government in the “red” for 
the 11th consecutive year—deficits began 
during the depression in 1931. But if 
Congress follows the budget outline the 
deficit for 1941 should fall to $1,716 mil- 
lions. The deficit for the present fiscal 
year—from July 1, 1939 to June 30, 1940 
-is near the $4 billion mark. 

But in order to keep the national debt 
from hitting the $45 billion debt limit 
(fixed by law) in 1941, Congress will 
have to accept the President's budget 
cuts and also vote new taxes to cover 
increased spending for national defense. 


If Congress accepts the President’s 
budget cuts, and also votes new taxes to 
pay for higher defense costs, the total 
national debt in June, 1941, will be $62 
millions under the present legal debt 
limit of $45 billion. (Schol., Jan. 8, page 
7.) It remains to be seen, however, if 
Congress will not try to “have its cake”— 
keep the debt below the $45 deadline— 
and “eat it too,”"—go on spending money 
for projects in home states. The fol- 
lowing budget figures of the President 
are certain to be attacked, and probably 
changed in coming months: 

1. Defense—$1,800 millions, an in- 
crease of $400 millions. The President 
wants Congress to pass a new tax bill 
raising over $400 millions to cover de- 
fense costs. He did not recommend any 
special tax method, but left that to Con- 
gress. Congressmen have no desire to 
taise taxes just before an election. In- 
stead, Chairman Pat Harrison of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee believes the pres- 
ent high rates on incomes over $200,000 
a year should be lowered. He believes 
this would encourage wealthy people to 
livest more money and help business ex- 
pand to absorb most of the jobless. 


2. Work relief programs—$1,300 mil- 
, acut of $500 million. Congressmen 


city areas, having heavy relief bur- 
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dens, object to relief cuts and question 
the need of greater defense spending 
now. 

3. Aid to farmers—$900 millions, a cut 
of $400 million. Congressmen from farm 
areas object to cutting payments to farm- 
ers. The President admits that if farm 
prices fall, more money will be needed. 
Congressmen from farm states may com- 
bine with those from city areas to force 
through higher farm and work relief 
spending bills. 

4. Public works in various parts of 
country—$1,100 million, a cut of $300 
million. Congressmen dislike to cut these 
funds, which are spent at home and help 
them win votes at election time. 

In his “state of the Union” message the 
President called for “national unity” in 
the face of Europe’s war. He said Amer- 
ica would remain at peace, but must use 
her influence to bring about a better 
world order when the war ends. To build 
a firm foundation for future peace, the 
President asked Congress to renew the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act which 
expires in June. Secretary of State Hull 
has signed trade agreements with 22 na- 
tions under this Act, and is working on 
pacts with Argentina and Venezuela. A 
bitter fight is expected in ——- be- 
cause members from cattle- and oil-pro- 


ducing states fear that these two trade 








“ee will injure home industries and 
armers. (Schol., Jan. 8, page 7.) At 
press time it was announced that work 
on the trade pact with Argentina had 
been halted because of opposition in 
Congress. 


Murphy to Supreme Court 
Leads Major Appointments 

Not since the administration of Presi- 
dent William Howard Taft has a Chief 
Executive had the opportunity to name 
a majority of the members of the Su- 
pseme Court. President Roosevelt 
reached that goal last week when he 
named his fifth appointee to the Court. 
He is Attorney General: Frank Murphy, 
former Governor of Michigan and a 
strong New Dealer. 

Murphy, who is 46, will succeed Jus- 
tice Pierce Butler, who died in Novem- 
ber at the age of 73. Like Mr. Butler, 
Murphy is a member of the Catholic 
Church. He will be the only member of 
that faith on the highest court. In 1937, 
Congress defeated the President’s plan 
to get around an anti-New Deal major- 
ity on the court by appointing additional 
justices. Now, however, the President's 
fifth appointment assures him of a ma- 
jority sympathetic to his program. 
(Schol., Dec. 4, page 9.) His other ap- 
pointments were Senator Hugo L. Black 
in 1937, Stanley F. Reed in 1938, Felix 
Frankfurter in 1939, and William O. 
Douglas in 1939. 

Murphy’s next in command-—Solicitor 
General Robert Jackson of New York— 


(Continued on page 10) 


Wide World 


President Roosevelt delivering his annual message to the joint session of the 


House and Senate. 


Cabinet officers are in the front row. 
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THREE IMPORTANT NEW APPOINTMENTS: (Left to right) Charles Edison, 
Secretary of the Navy; Robert H. Jackson, Attorney General; Frank Murphy, 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, 


has been appointed to succeed him as | court handed down three decisions up- 
Attorney General. Judge Francis Biddle | holding the powers of the N. L. R. B. 
of the U. S. Circuit Court in Philadelphia | The court declared that the Wagner Act 


has been appointed Solicitor General. gave the Board wide powers to protect | 
Scores of other appointments were ay- | labor unions in collective bargaining, 


nounced by the President last week, in- | and added that it was up to Congress to 
cluding several in the diplomatic service. change the law if it did not like the way 
They will go to the Senate for final ap- | it was operating. 





proval. Including these three cases, the Su- 
James H. R. Cromwell, husband of preme Court has upheld the Board in 
Doris Duke—“richest girl in the world”— | 19 out of 23 decisions, decided against 


was appointed Minister to Canada, suc- | jt twice, and given it a partial victory 
ceeding Daniel Roper, former Secretary | in two more. This is an unusually high 
of Commerce. John Cudahy, Minister to | record for a Federal agency. And it 
Ireland, was appointed Ambassador to | has caused many. critics to shift their 
Belgium, succeeding Joseph E. Davies, | attack from the three-member N.L.R.B. 
who enters the Special Division of the | to the Wagner Act itself. 

State Department. George S. Messer- The House committee to investigate 
smith, a career man in the Foreign Serv- the N. L. R. B. has uncovered some evi- 





ice, was appointed Ambassador to Cuba. | dence of unfairness toward employers, | 
R. Henry Norweb, Minister to the Do- | and is certain to recommend changes 
minican Republic, will become Ambas- | to this session of Congress. In view of | 


sador to Peru, a post vacated by Lau- the Supreme Court’s approval of Board 
rence A, Steinhardt, when he went to decisions, the House committee prob- 


Russia as American Ambassador. | ably will demand a re-writing of the 


Senate approval also was asked of the 
recent appointments of Charles Edison | have contended that it was one-sided 
as Secretary of the Navy, who succeeded | because it told employers what they 
Claude Swanson; Daniel W. Bell as Un- | could not do, but put TE anid 
der-Secretary of the Treasury; Alvin J. | the actions of labor unions. (Schol., 
Wirtz as Under Secretary of the Interior; | Jan. 8, page 8.) 
and Grover B. Hill as Assistant Secretary | ° . 
of Agriculture. Mr. Bell has been in the | pies Committee Issues 


Government service for 29 years, and 
served as Acting Director of the Budget Moderate Report, Asks Funds 


from 1934 until 1939. Appreciation of During the past year the Dies Com- 
his service was expressed by several Con- | mittee on un-American activities has 
gressmen who said he should be made | been attacked frequently by both lib- 
“under-Secretary for life.” | erals and conservatives for the unfair 
methods it has employed. (Schol., Jan. 


Supreme Court Upholds 8, News Parade of 1939.) Its final re- 
b P | port to Congress however, is called an 


NLRB on Powers of Board “astonishingly able and balanced docu- 


Has the National Labor Relations | ment,” by the New York Times. 
Board overstepped its powers in guar- The Committee’s 15,000-word report 
anteeing labor's rights to organize unions | made no recommendations for laws to 
and bargain with employers? Has the | curb un-American activities, but urged 
Board “persecuted” employers? If so, | additional funds to enable it to con- 
should the Wagner Act—creating the | tinue to keep an eye on Fascist and 
Board—be changed? Or should thethree- | Communist organizaitons. Despite many 
member Board be revised or enlarged? charges by witnesses that John L. 

These important questions were | Lewis’ CIO was dominated by Com- 
dumped in the lap of Congress last week | munist party members, the Dies Com- 
by the Supreme Court. Our highest | mittee said the “overwhelming major- 
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| Wagner Act. Critics of the Act long | 





ity” of the members znd leaders are not 
ers. 

The Communist Party and the Ger- 
man-American Bund were denounced 
as organizations that take their orders 
from Moscow and Berlin. The report 
asserted that not more than one million 
Americans had accepted Communist or 
Nazi beliefs in spite of the hardships 
the nation had gone through in the past 
ten years. It said that the solution of 
our “problem of unnecessary poverty 
in the midst of possible plenty” would 
weaken the power of anti-democratic 
organizations in the United States. 


U. S. Says Britain Breaks 
Law on “Freedom of Mails” 


Britain and France are using every 
means at their command to starve Ger- 
man war industries by blockading both 
exports and imports of that nation. 
This blockade has naturally stepped up 
the toes of neutral nations, including 
the United States. Last week, the 
American government sharply protested 
against the seizure of mail by British 
blockade officials. It said these officials 
clearly had violated an_ international 
treaty of 1907, which prohibited the 
seizure of mail on neutral or belligerent 
ships. 

This “freedom of the mails” law was 
approved by 44 nations, including Bri- 
tain, France, and Germany, to keep 
wars from interfering too drastically 
with world commerce. The American 
note said that 1,700 sacks of mail had 
been removed from U. S. ships. Some 
letters, postmarked last October, were 
not received in Germany until last week. 
The U. S. protest did not object to the 
censoring of mail bound for ports in 
the British Empire. 


All Quiet on the Potomac 


President Roosevelt’s speech at the 
annual Democratic party Jackson Day 
dinner gave no hint as to whether he 
would seek a third-term. 

Instead, the President warned his 
party to hold the independent voters 
in the nation if it wanted to win m 
1940. A reference to the fact that he 
had won the independent vote in 1936, 
led some observers to feel that he might 
consider himself the one to do it against 
this year. (See debate Schol., Jan. 8.) 

The President’s speech was good 
humored. He twitted Republican lead- 
ers who declined an invitation to the 
dinner even though there was “no 
cover charge, no $100 check, ‘nothin’ to 
sign and nothin’ to jine’.” 

British officials explained that mail 
was being examined in order to tighten 
the ecdnomic blockade of Germany. 
They said if money or other valuables 
could be sent freely to Germany through 
the mails, the attempt to cut German 
purchasing power would fail. 
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Hore-Belisha Ousted as War 
Minister, Rousing Public Protest 


British public opinion has been stirred 
by a shake-up in the war Cabinet of 
Prime Minister Chamberlain. Many 

ple are demanding to know why the 
youthful, hard-working War Minister, 
Leslie Hore-Belisha, was forced to resign 
his post. Parliament is expected to ques- 
tion Prime Minister Chamberlain close- 
ly. The political truce between the Con- 
servative, Liberal and Labor parties, 
brought about by the war, may be shat- 
tered unless a good explanation is made. 

Hore-Belisha, a Liberal party member, 
was replaced by Conservative Oliver 
Stanley. In 1934 Hore-Belisha stepped 
into the spotlight when he succeeded 
Stanley as Minister of Transport. At that 
time, he invented the “Belisha Beacon” 
-black and white poles with orange 
lights, which designated street crossing 
where pedestrians were supposed to 
have the right of way over autos. When 
Hore-Belisha became War Minister in 
1937 he began drastically reorganizing 
the British army. Older generals were 
retired, and younger men promoted. The 
pay of soldiers was smell and privates 
were given a chance to rise in the ranks 
to the officer class. 

The retiring War Minister and Prime 
Minister Chamberlain both kept silent 
about the reasons for his resignation .A 
few newspapers upheld Chamberlain 
and said Hore-Belisha had been guilty 
of tactlessly trampling on the rights of 
other Cabinet members. But the London 





British Combine 
Women in England are doing men’s work 
days. Here is Miss Elspeth Iron- 

side (right), daughter of General Sir 
und Ironside, rolling a tire out to 
army truck near a London garages 
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Sunday Pictorial ran the War Minister's 
picture on the front pase with the blunt 
caption — “Convicted of Using His 
Brains.” Many others said the generals 
forced the Prime Minister to dismiss 
Hore-Belisha because they did not like 
the wholesale changes he had made in 
the army. The ex-War Minister's only 
comment was that “This is very big, 
much bigger than you imagine—it had 
to come.” The London Times argued, 
however, that most of the army high 
command, including General Viscount 
Gort, had been appointed to their posi- 
tions by Hore-Belisha. It is unlikely, the 
Times added, that they would try to “get 
the scalp” of the man who promoted 
them. 

Raymond Daniell of the New York 
Times reported that Hore-Belisha may 
have been turned out because the Prime 
Minister planned to combine the Air, 
War and Navy posts under one Defense 
Minister and give this triple job to Navy 


Minister Winston Churchill. If this hap-. 


pens, the easy-going Oliver Stanley is 
expected to take orders better than would 
the strong-willed Hore-Belisha. Other 
observers, according to Daniell, believe 
a quarrel over control of the British air 
force caused Hore-Belisha’s resignation. 
Still others believe that the War Min- 
ister favored a strictly defensive war on 
the Western Front, which was opposed 
by the British generals. 

The resignation of Minister of Infor- 
mation Lord Macmillan occurred at the 
same time as that of Hore-Belisha, but it 
created no public uproar. The public did 
not like the way Lord Macmillan’s office 
“blue-penciled” news reports and kept 
it in the dark about events in France 
and on the high seas. Sir John Reith, six- 
foot-six Scot, who formerly directed the 
British Broadcasting Company, will head 
the Information Ministry. 


Italy and Hungary Oppose 


Soviet Expansion in Balkans 

Will the European War spread to the 
Balkan countries? This question may be 
answered soon, and it is one of the most 
important questions now facing Europe. 
It is of particular interest right now to 
Hungary and Italy. 

Hungary has been menaced by Ger- 
many ever since Hitler came to power in 
1933, And now that Germany and Russia 
have a non-aggression pact the Hun- 
garians don’t know which way to turn. 
Germany demands that Hungary trade 
with her on Nazi terms. And Russia may 
in the future decide to seize the eastern 
tip of Hungary, which contains Ukraini- 
ans who are related to those in Russia. 


A World War loser, along with Ger- 





many, mayer had to give up a lot of 


territory to her neighbors—Rumania, Yu- 
goslavia and Czechoslovakia. Hungary is 
particularly anxious to regain Transylva- 
nia, which was lost to Rumania. Russia, 
however, is threatening Rumania. She 
may try to regain Bessarabia, and also 
help Bulgaria retake the Dobruja prov- 
ince. The Russians might even strike 
deeper into the Balkans and try to wrest 
control of the Dardanelles from Turkey. 
(Schol., Jan. 8,.pages 9, 10.) Rumania 
clearly is on the “spot.” She has been en- 
couraged, however, by Finland’s stout 
resistance against Russia, and has 
warned the Soviet government that an 
invasion of Bessarabia will be resisted. 

Where does Italy come in? The Ital- 
ians are just as opposed to the spread of 
Russian and German influence in the Bal- 
kans as are the Hungarians. Italy is a 
partner of Germany in the Rome-Berlin 
Axis, but she has not looked kindly upon 
German trade gains in the Balkans. And 
since the signing of the Russo-German 
pact, Italy has been increasingly critical 
of Russia’s policies. Italians have pro- 
tested indignantly against the Russian in- 
vasion of Finland. They fear that Russia 
will try to increase her political and com- 
mercial influence in the Balkans after she 
is through with Finland. 

At the same time, however, Mussolini 
is —— Italy firmly on the fence in 
regard to the European War. Italian offi- 
cials have criticized Russo-German co- 
operation, while supporting Germany’s 
stand against Britain and France. If this 


policy is a little hard to understand, re- 
member this statement—“In Europe to- 
day it’s every man (nation) for himself.” 
Italy hopes to reserve the Balkans as her 
own commercial “backyard.” Thus, she 





British Combine 
This bell, at Lloyd’s in London, is now 
used to announce that word has been 
received from an overdue ship. These are 
anxious days at Lloyd’s with German sub- 
marines prowling the seas, and all Brit- 
ain’s shipping im danger of disaster. 











is trying to block German and Russian 
advances. At the same time, Italy hopes 
to gain African territory at the expense of 
France. Thus she pats Germany on the 
back occasionally just to keep Britain 
and France guessing. 

The above problems were discussed 
last week in a conference between the 
Foreign Ministers of Italy and Hungary. 
Count Galeazzo Ciano of Italy—who 
is Mussolini's son-in-law—is reported 
to have assured Count Stephen 
Csaky that Hungary would get Ital- 
ian aid in case of a Russian inva- 
sion. In such an event, Yugoslavia 
was expected to allow the passage of 
Italian troops. But Count Ciano also 
urged that Hungary drop its terri- 
torial claims against Rumania for 
the present and help the Rumanians 
repeal any Russian attack. In short, 
Italy hopes to settle quarrels be- 
tween Hungary and her Balkan 
neighbors until the present Euro- 
pean conflict is ended, thus robbing 
Russia or Germany of any excuse for 
‘meddling in the Balkans now. 


Aid to Finland Threatens 
War in Scandinavia 


Little Finland is keeping more 
than just Russia on edge these days. 
Practically every nation in Europe 
has good reason to watch the Fin- 
nish-Russian War closely. 

Norway and Sweden are giving 
money and military supplies to the 
Finns. Norwegian, Swedish and Danish 
volunteers are serving in Finland’s army. 
These Northern neutrals fear that they 
may be next on Russia’s list if she crushes 
the Finns. 

Russia’s army has been hampered by 
zero weather and swift-moving col- 
umns of Finnish sky troops. One whole 
division of crack Russian troops—18,000 
—was cut to pieces on the northeastern 
front last week. Other Russian divisions, 
crippled by cold weather, have been 
trapped by Finnish flank attacks. Money, 
materials, and volunteers have poured 
into Finland from many nations. The 
United States informed the League of 
Nations recently that she would give Fin- 
land more aid. Premier Molotoff is said 
to have told the British Ambassador, Sir 
William Seeds, that Russia resented 
British-French aid to Finland. Britain’s 
leadership in the League of Nations ses- 
sion, which recently expelled Russia, 
also widened the rift between the two 
governments. (Schol., Jan. 8, page 9.) 

Germany has several reasons for not 
being pleased by the Finnish-Russiaa 
War: 1. Her Axis partner—Italy—is grow- 
ing increasingly critical of Russia; 2. Rus- 
sian gains in Finland may threaten Ger- 
man interests in Northern Europe; 3. 
While if Russia gets bogged down in 
Finland she will be able to give Ger- 
many very litdle aid in the way of raw 
materials needed for war industries; 4. In 











fact, Russia is expected to call on Ger- 
many for the loan of some military ex- 
perts to help her Finnish campaign. At 
present, however, the Nazis have few 
officers to spare; 5, Germany does not 
like the growing British-French aid to 
Finland, in cooperation with the Scan- 
dinavian nations—Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark. The Nazi press last week 





Kirby in N. Y. Post 


A Pal Writes a Letter 


warned Norway and Sweden against al- 
lowing British-French aid to reach Fin- 
land through their territories. It also 
charged that Britain and France were 
trying to obtain military bases in these 
countries for future attacks on Germany. 

Swedish newspapers retorted that 
Sweden’s workers were helping Finland 
because of sympathy for that nation, and 
not because of orders from Britain or 
France. Other newspapers warned Brit- 
ain and France that the Scandinavian na- 
tions would resist any Allied attempt to 
establish bases there. The Scandinavian 
rebuke to both sides indicates that these 
nations hope to avoid war by remaining 
strictly on the side lines. They may sym- 
pathize with Britain and France, but they 
cannot afford to annoy Germany. Nor can 
they allow Britain and France to use 
their ports for air and naval bases. Such 
a move would soon embroil them in the 
war. 

The Netherlands has added its voice 
to the chorus of neutral nations reciting— 
“Let us alone!” Dutch officials said viola- 
tion of their neutrality by either side 
would be met by force of arms. They 
apparently have been encouraged by 
Finland’s successful struggle against Rus- 
sia. 


De Valera Voted Power 
to Curb I. R. A. Violence 


For hundreds of years the people of 
Ireland fought to win their independ- 


“eam 





ence from Britain. Krom the World War 
down to 1922 the Irish Republican Army 
carried on a “hit-and-run” guerrilla war- 
fare against British troops. In 1922, how- 
ever, an Irish Free State was created in 
Southern Ireland, while Northern Ireland 
(Ulster) remained under British con- 
trol. In recent years the Free State—now 
called Eire—has become practically in- 
dependent of Britain, although re- 
maining a member of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations along 
with Canada, South Africa, Austra- 
lia, and New Zealand. Eire has de- 
clared her neutrality in the present 
European conflict. But the I.R.A, 
is still determined to unite Northern 
and Southern Ireland and drive all 
British officials from Irish soil. 


Premier Eamon de Valera of Eire 
also desires the union of all Ireland, 
but he opposes I.R.A. methods. He 
wants to do it by peaceful means, 
His Government has outlawed the 
I.R.A., but its members have re- 
mained active. Early in 1939 sey- 
eral bombings occurred in Eng- 
land, and there were I.R.A. out- 
breaks in Ulster and Eire. In Dub- 
lin a band of I.R.A. men attacked 
the arsenal in Phoenix Park and car- 
ried off thousands of rounds of am- 
munition. 


Drastic measures were — taken 
against the I.R.A. last week. Eire’s 
Parliament — the Dail Eireann — voted 
Premier de Valera the power to imprison 
without trial any person suspected of 
I.R.A. activities. Members of the Dail 
said the I.R.A. had a “war chest full of 
dollars” collected from friends in the 
United States. There also is some evi- 
dence that the German government may 
be aiding the I.R.A. in order to hamper 
Britain. 





More Facts on Balkan Pact 


At press time late last week it was 
reported that the Italo-Hungarian 
defensive agreement against possible 
Russian advances had been con- 
cluded. The pact probably will re- 
main confidential lest publication 
give offense to the Germans or the 
Russians. 

Germany also was mentioned in 
the new alliance between Italy and 
Hungary because of disturbing re- 
ports that Hitler was strongly con- 
sidering marching through Hungary 
in order to seize control of Ruman- 
ian oil fields. Should Italy go s0 
far as back up Hungary against Ger- 
many, the Rome-Berlin Axis would 
be completely shattered. 

Apparently Italy has now per 
suaded Hungary to put her quarre 
with Rumania “on the shelf” for the 
present. 
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President’s Budget Calls for 
Relief Cuts, Defense Spending 


EMBERS of Congress and the 
M voters of America are studying 
two recent messages of the 
President. The first was his annual mes- 
sage on the “state of the Union,” deliv- 
ered personally to the third session of 
the 76th Congress, on January 3. In it 
the President promised to keep the na- 
tion out of war, but he asked for new 
taxes to pay for “safety first” national 
defense outlays of record-breaking pro- 
rtions. 

The second message, read to the 
House and Senate by clerks, was closely 
related to the first. It outlined the Gov- 
emment’s “housekeeping” budget for 
the 1941 fiscal year, which begins July 
1, 1940. The budget, as well as the 
“state of the Union” message was the 
last that President Roosevelt will present 
to Congress unless he seeks and wins a 
third term in November. The next 
budget, for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1941, will not be presented to 
Congress until after the inauguration of 
the next President, January 20, 1941. 


Eleven Straight Deficits 

President Roosevelt’s budget esti- 
mates showed that the Government is in 
the “red” for the 11th consecutive year. 
Deficits—excesses of outgo over income 
—began in 1931 during the depths of 
the business depression. But if Congress 
follows the President’s budget to a “T,” 
the deficit for 1941 should fall to $1,716 
millions. The present deficit is near the 
$4 billion mark. And if Congress stays 
within budget limits, while voting new 
taxes, the total national debt on June 30, 
1941, will amount to $44,938 millions. 
This will be just $62 million under the 
debt limit of $45 billion fixed by law. 
Congress refused to raise this debt limit 
last year to permit the borrowing of 
more money. (Schol., Jan. 8, 1939, page 
13-S.) But aside from the “if” concern- 
ing Congress’ future actions, other “ifs” 
must be taken into consideration. The 
President’s budget figures call for a cut 
of $675 millions in spending, and pre- 
dict a rise of $382 millions in govern- 
ment income—from tax collections on 
improved business. This stirs up some 
more “ifs.” Unemployment relief was 
slashed to $1,433 millions, a record low. 
And benefit payments to farmers also 
were slashed several hundred million 
dollars, But if business does not employ 
more jobless workers the President may 
ask for additional relief funds. And jf 
farm prices—on wheat, cotton, corn, etc. 
~don't continue to improve more money 
will be needed for the farmers. 

It is plain that budget estimates of 

ture income and outgo of Government 
Money are based on a combination of 
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hopes and rough guesses on what Con- 
gress, farm prices, and business may do. 
Budgeting the spending of $9 billion a 
year is a highly complicated task. Con- 
sider the problems of just one family 
that tries to look into the future and 
plan a budget. Here is family X hard 
at work with a lot of “ifs."—(You might 
also turn to “Boy dates Girl,” Schol., 
Jan. 8, page 36, and see how the Trotter 
“Family Council” met a budget crisis.) 


Hopes and Guesses 

Mr. and Mrs. X know how much 
money Mr. X can expect in wages the 
coming year. But they do some “hop- 
ing.” They hope that he will get a 
raise and won't get a salary cut. (Here 
are two “hopes” or “ifs” already in the 
budget figures. We noted that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s budget “hoped” that tax col- 
lections would rise and that business re- 
covery would continue—in short, no sal- 
ary cut, but a slight raise. He also 
“hoped” that Congress would vote over 
$400 million more in new taxes. But 
Congress doesn’t like to pass a tax bill 
just before an election.) 

Mr. and Mrs. X have certain “fixed” 
expenses that cannot be cut down or re- 
duced the coming year. For instance, 
rent, gas, lights, insurance, and pay- 
ments on a car. (Similarly, the Roosevelt 


Speaker William B. Bankhead (left) 
greets a new House member, Rep. Edwin 
A. Hall, Jr., 30. (Below) Senators march 
through Capitol for joint session of 76th 
Congress. Vice-President Garner (left) 
and Senator Key Pittman lead the parade. 


Wide World 


government budget has “fixed” charges 
that cannot be reduced—such as over 
$1 billion to meet interest payments on 
money borrowed. In addition, there are 
me payments to war veterans, and 


ocial Security insurance 
amounting to over $1 billion.) 


pensions 


Congress’ “Sweet Tooth” 

The X family’s food budget could be 
cut if the children—Johnny, Mary, and 
Jane—would curb their appetites for 
store pies, cakes, ice cream, and fancy, 
ee breakfast foods. But this is a 
big “if,” so Mr. and Mrs. X figure only 
slight cuts in the food budget. They 
realize that waste should be prevented 
but that well-balanced meals are neces- 
sary. (The President's budget could 
probably be slashed more if Congress- 
men curbed their appetites for river, 
harbor, road, and public building proj- 
ects in their home states. But these proj- 
ects are “cake and pie” to Congress and 
the voters. The budget, however, did 
slash public works spending by $300 
million, but the lawmakers may put it 
all back. During the first session of the 
76th Congress, the members took the 
spending check book away from the 
President. They refused to pass his 



















spending-lending bill and a housing pro- 
gram. But they wrote a lot of checks on 
their own, and established a spending 
record of over $13 billion.) 

Mr. and Mrs. X made a little provi- 
sion in: their budget for 





1937-1938 business slump was caused 
by a sharp reduction in Government 
spending and the failure of business to 
expand and employ more jobless work- 
ers. ) 





possible doctor bills, but 
they hope that nothing will 


WHERE UNCLE SAM GETS HIS MONEY 




















happen to the children. If | from TAXES FISCAL YEAR 1939] FISCAL YEAR 1938 
Johnny or Mary gets seri- INCLUDING $5,667,00Q000 | $6241000000 
ously ill the budget figures ¥ 
will be tossed out the win- 
ie. (The President $2,1B2,000,000 | $2,63400C0000 
slashed relief by $500 mil- 
lion, but he indicated that 
he would be back for more $2,231,000000 | $2,279,000 000 
money if people on relief 
need it.) 

The X family budget for 

$ 631060000] $¢ 604000000 


shoes, and clothing is based 
































on a rough guess of how [SOCAL SECURITY 
long the children’s clothes [| FROMINCURRING FISCALYEAR 1939 | FISCALYEAR 1938 
will stand up under the - esse $3274,000000 $740,000000 
wear and tear of school reg 
and play. If Johnny tears 095 000000} $11 0000 
the seat out of his pants, 2 4 B | #1095, 3 $1116,000; 
and Jane and Mary sud- TRUST FUNOS 
denly need new party thie 
dresses, the clothes budget $ 630000000 | ¢ 438000000 
will be hard hit. (The - 

BABY * BONDS 
Roosevelt budget makes 
similar guesses on the $Aee < 
probable fate of the farm- $1,544,000,000 | $ 829000000 
ers. He slashed farm aid OPEN MARKET °NET REPAYMENTS 
payments a good bit, but Chicago Daily News 


if farm prices don’t keep 
rising the Government will 
have to call for more 
money. Furthermore, Congressmen 
from farming states don’t like the pres- 
ent budget cuts, and threaten to wi 
them out when the farm bill is submit- 
ted for approval.) 


“Log-rolling” the Budget 
As the year goes on Mr. and Mrs. X 

are likely to find their budget sadly up- 
set by “log-rolling” tactics employed by 
Johnny, Mary and Jane. Joh 
promise to uphold Mary’s argument for 
a new dress if she puts in a good word 
about his shoes. And Jane may be ex- 
pected to raise a fuss if Johnny and 
Mary gain new clothes while she gets 
none. (Mr. Roosevelt's budget figures 
may get a thorough treatment of “log- 
rolling” by groups of Congressmen. 
Members from farming regions want 
more money for farm benefit payments. 
Members from city areas insist that the 
relief cut is unfair while millions remain 
unemployed. Thus the two may get to- 
, sed and trade votes—“log-roll”—in or- 

er to wipe out the budget cuts. And 
they will probably denounce the in- 
creased defense budget as wasteful at a 
time when both farm and work relief 
are forced to take cuts. The President, 
himself, feels that Government spendin 
is needed to “take up the slack” an 
keep business recovery moving along. 
His New Deal advisers insist that the 
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If Congress follows the President’s rec > 
receipts from income taxes will rise over $400,000,000. 


nny will . 





dation 





Critics of continued government 
spending argue that the rising national 
debt stalls business recovery. The New 
York Times says. that the spending pol- 
icy has given Congress the “spending 
habit” and that it is easier to spend than 
to save. The yearly budget, it says, has 
remained above the $8 billion mark, 
best income ever attained by the Gov- 
ernment. 


An Eye to the Future 
Aside from the fact that Congress 
doesn’t like to consider tax bills before 
an election, there are other reasons why 
this session may not do much about the 
national problems facing the country. 
The President, in an election year, is ex- 
pected to avoid fights that might weaken 
his control over the Democratic party in 
the coming election campaign. Congress, 
however, will try to provoke controver- 
sies in order to weaken the President’s 
position. The prize at stake in this strug- 
gle is the right to govern the most pow- 
erful nation in the world during the next 
four years. Thus both Republicans and 
Democrats will be careful of every move 
they make. “In the light of these facts,” 
writes the U. S. News, “the months 
ahead should see a maximum of argu- 
ment and a minimum .. . of work done 
. with both sides eyeing the elec- 
tions. .« 











In his “state of the Union” message 
the President made only two requests 
for legislation: 1. A heavily increased 
defense program and the taxes to pay 
for it; 2. the continuation of the Reci- 
procal Trade Agreements Act, which ex- 
pires next June. This tends to bear out 
the U. S. News prediction that the Pres- 
ident will try to avoid any sharp battles 
in this session of Congress. The fight 
over the trade agreements, however, is 
certain to be bitter and long-drawn-out. 
(Schol., Jan. 8, 1939, page 7.) The rest 
of his message dealt mainly with the 
need of “national unity” in the face of 
the European war. He said we would 
stay out of war, but must be ready to 
cooperate with democratic nations “to 
encourage the kind of peace that will 
lighten the troubles of the world.” He 
asked Americans not to put their heads 
in the sand like an “ostrich,” but to con- 
sider what would happen in the future 
if fascist aggressors dominate the world. 


Trade Pacts Contested 

Speaking of America’s part in bring- 
ing a just peace, the President declared 
that the trade agreements program was a 
vital part “of the foundation of any sta- 
ble peace. . . .” These trade agreements 
place our dealings with other nations on 
a give-and-take basis. We promise to 
lower tariff taxes on their products if 
they do likewise. Secretary of State Hull, 
who is in charge of this program, be- 
lieves it points the way all nations of the 
world must travel after peace comes. He 
argues that a nation cannot sell unless 
it is willing to buy goods, and “if trade 
is not allowed to freely cross borders, 
armies will cross them.” The President 
agrees that the trade program should be 
preserved as an example to the world 
when the European war ends. 

Wrapped up in the trade agreements 
fight are the political fortunes of one 
Republican and two Democrats. Senator 
Vandenberg of Michigan hopes that a 
successful fight against the trade pacis 
will lift his Presidential stock. Secretary 
Hull’s chances for the Democratic nomi- 
nation would improve if he won this con- 
test, provided that the President does 
not run again. Senator Wheeler of Mon- 
tana, who has CIO sup 
idency, is a leading foe of the trade 
pacts. 

Republican and Democratic oppo 
nents of the pacts say they should be 
ratified by the Senate before taking ef- 
fect. But Secretary Hull believes this 
requirement would kill the trade 
since it would be almost impossible to 
get two-thirds of the Senate to agree 
on any lower tariff treaty. “Log-rol 
would be certain to kill it. That is, Ser 
ators from cattle producing states v 
agree to vote against a reduction in 
tariff on foreign copper, if the Senatos 
from copper producing states agreed to 
block a reduction of the tariff on 
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THE HEADLINES 


PAST, PRESENT and FUTURE 
OF A SLUM AREA 


By Omar and Ryllis Goslin 








A Thumbnail History 


Before the coming of the Dutch to 
New York, a sandy point on the end of 
a narrow island, later called Manhattan, 

rovided a safe beach where the Indians 
could land their canoes. 


1638: First grant of land—76 acres—to 
a young Dutchman, Jacobus Van 
Corlear, for a tobacco plantation. 

1671: Philip Van Cortlandt and Isaac 
Stoutenburgh buy up bouweries 
(farms) on the East Side. To- 
gether they own 259 acres which 
they rent to tenant farmers. 

1700: Price of land is 3 cents a square 
foot. 

1776: Corlears Hook becomes a British 
fortification. 

1807: Price of land is 12 cents a square 
foot. 

1808: Times are bad. Unemployed de- 
mand “bread and work.” City 
hires them to fill in swampy places. 

1814: Irish immigrants are put to work 
cutting down the hills of Corlears 
Hook. 


1833: Robert Fulton’s partner, James P. 
Allaire, gets the idea of housin 
families in layers and builds the 
first tenement— a four-story build- 
ing with store on street floor. 

1839: Four and five-story tenements 
with two, three and four families 
on each floor now crowd all avail- 
able space. 

1860: Price of land is now $5.71 a square 
foot. 

1875: Rear tenements are put up in 
backyards and gardens—four, five 
and six stories high—leaving no 
space between for light and air. 

1879: Housing reform laws are passed 
but tenements already standing 
are exempt. 

1893: First slum clearance — several 
blocks condemned and _ land 
cleared for park. 

1910: Price of land as high as $20 a 
square foot. 

1928: Tenement House Department 
calls Corlears Hook neighborhood 
“worst slum in city”—29 per cent 
of houses over 70 years old, 50 
per cent have bad light and ven- 
tilation, 12 percent haveone yard- 
toilet for two or more families. 

1985: No new dwellings on Corlears 
Hook for 30 years. Land values 
have dropped to $3 and below. 
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PICTURES OF THE POPULATION 











LENGTH OF RESIDENCE ON LOWER EAST SIDE POPULATION CHANGE #N TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
each figure por cont of all famikes each colhenn—100 per cont of population 
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30 YEARS comm mvt. 
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EMPLOYED & UNEMPLOYED IN CORLEARS HOOK WHAT DO WORKERS EARN? 
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This article is based on A Dutchman’s Farm, a recent study published by the 
Henry Street Settlement in New York City. In this study we have the results of 
important surveys of an eleven-block area in Corlears Hook, a section of New York’s 
East Side, first in 1933-34 and again in 1934-35, with careful checking once again 
in 1937-38. These surveys involved a house-to-house canvas of every building in the 
area and the interviewing of 1,778 families to secure as many facts as possible 
about housing conditions, employment, income, religion, changes of residence, 
and shifts in nationality. 
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THE “PERSONAL HISTORY” OF THREE TENEMENTS 


A Railroad Tenement 

Most of the tene- 
ments put up before the 
1880’s were known as 
the railroad type—built 
with unbroken walls on 
both sides with win- 
dows only at front and 
back. A solid row of 
such tenements could 
be put up with no space 
between and only nar- 
row rear lots behind. 
The rooms in the center 
had neither light nor 
ventilation. The flats had no eo 
water, no toilets, no heat. Tenants us 
backyard hydrants and privies. And an 
old railroad tenement was still a railroad 
tenement in 1930 except that the own- 
er had put a sink in each kitchen and a 
toilet in the hall. 

Let’s trace the history of one such 
tenement house which was still stand- 
ing in 1939—a narrow brick building, 
five stories high. It was built 73 years 
ago at a cost of $8,000 and was designed 
to accommodate four families, one on 
each floor. At the end of ten years the 
value of the house had gone up to 
$12,000. 

In 1899 an mae shoemaker paid 
$18,000 for our railroad tenement, now 
33 years old. He divided each floor into 
two flats instead of one and charged $32 
a flat. He put sinks and pumps on every 
floor and replaced the old privies in the 
yard with water-flush toilets. 

For a few years the new owner made 
money. Then tenants began to desert the 
old railroad flats for newer buildings. So 
the owner made more changes. He took 
the sinks out of the halls and put them 
in the apartments. He moved t toilets 
from the backyard and installed two on 
each floor. Electric lights and hot water 
were also added. As a final bid for ten- 
ants, the landlord cut the apartments 
into even smaller units—two and three 
room flats renting for $8 and $10 apiece. 

But one important change he could 
not make—he could not get light and 
fresh air into the windowless rooms. 

In 1917 the tenement, then 50 years 
old, was taken over by the man who 
held the mortgage and the former own- 
er was glad to get the job of janitor and 
rent collector. Later the property passed 
into the hands of still another mortgagor 
who was called into court in October 
1938 to face 15 separate violations of 
the housing code. 

The judge ordered the property va- 
cated if renovation had not begun by a 
certain date. Today this ancient build- 
ing is wom, | torn down to make way 
for a new housing development. Too 
bad that the same thing is not happen- 
ing to many other railroad tenements 
on the East Side] 
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A Dumbbeil Tenement 

The housing law of 
1879 required an air- 
shaft between the out- 
side walls of tenements. 
With this slot-like shaft 
on each side at the cen- 
ter of the building, the 
floor plan suggested a 
dumbbell. Such were 
the ‘tenements built in 
the Eighties and the 
gay Nineties. 

But the shafts were 
usually not more than 
three and a half feet in 
width and _ provided 
precious little light or 
air between buildings five or six stories 
high. 
Here, for instance, is the story of a 
dumbbell tenement built in 1889. It 
had such newfangled features as the 
narrow three-foot airshaft between the 
outside walls, toilets in the halls, and 
stone laundry-and-bathtubs in the kit- 
chens. The walls were one foot thick, 
hallways three feet wide—the minima 
set by law. 

The old railroad tenement was plan- 
ned for four families, the new dumb- 
bell for eighteen—eight 4-room and ten 
3-room apartments. Tax collectors val- 
ued house and lot at $16,500. By 1902 
its valuation had risen to $26,000 al- 
though no major pms had 
been made. Electric lig 
important change. 

It is estimated that by 1910 the 
owner had easily doubled his original 
investment, over and above taxes, and 
all expenses. In that year the assessed 
value of land and buildings was $29,- 
000. Ten years later the heirs of the 
builder sold the property for $22,000. - 

And still no major improvements had 
been made. By 1920 the house was in 
wretched condition and the valuation 
had shrunk to $15,000. In 1934 a new 
owner was warned by the city housing 
inspector that the accumulation of rub- 
bich in airshafts and cellar made the 
place a fire hazard. Broken gutters and 
drains were making airshaft walls damp 
and flooding the pit. But even minor 
repairs were not made. 

In 1936 an insurance company took 
over the property and was notified of 
six violations against the housing code. 
So finally the 48-year-old tenement was 
renovated. The entire repair bill was 
only $1,600 but rents went up 25 per 
cent. Investigation shows that hallways 
are still dark or badly lighted, the hall 
ig has not been fireproofed to the 
rear, that walls are still rough and un- 
painted, that in many other ways this 
old dumbbell tenement, with its scars 
and discomfort and bad air, has not 
really changed its spots. 
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A New Law Tenement 





Following a vigorous campaign for 
reform led by the New York Charity 
Organization Society and then by a 
State commission appointed by Gov- 
ernor Theodore Roosevelt, the building 
law of 1901 was finally passed. This law 
not only set advanced standards for new 
construction but created a special 
agency to enforce them and to rout out 
old abuses. But it was not until the 
Multiple Dwelling Law of 1929 that 
yard toilets, vertical fire escapes, and 
rooms without windows were outlawed. 

Let’s examine a “new law” tenement 
to see just what improvements were 
made. We'll take one on Madison Street 
built in 1904. It cost the builders $40,- 
000 and must have been considered a 
fine structure when it was finished. 

The building rose six stories high, 
without benefit of elevator. Each upper 
floor had three 3-room apartments and 
three 4-room apartments, with three 
more flats and three stores on the street 
floor. Thus there was room for 33 fam- 
ilies in all. There were fireproof hall- 
ways, inside toilets and an air court 12 
feet wide instead of the old airshaft 
only three and a half feet wide. Outside 
walls were 20 inches thick in the rear 
and 16 inches in front although 12 
inches would have satisfied legal re- 
quirements. 

After ten years the owners put in 
electric wiring and modernized the 
washtubs. In 1931 tenement inspectors 
sent warning notices about broken and 
defective plastering and dirty, insani- 
tary hallways. The owner redecorated 
hallways and installed central heating. 
Tax valuation went up 5 per cent and 
rents 38 per cent. 

In 1936 seven more violations of the 
building code were filed against the 
tenement. Tenants on the top floor had 
trouble with both heat and water sup- 
ply. Fortunately house and lot have now 

m taken over for the new housing 


project. 
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CHANGES TODAY 
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In trying to find a solution to the 
terrible housing problem of slum areas 
people are likely to give more than 
one answer. First of all, they say, why 
do peo le put up with tenements? Why 
don’t they move? The chart opposite 
shows that a great many people did 
leave the Corlears Hook district. All 
those who could moved away—either 
to other sections where they paid higher 
rent for better housing or outside the 
city where they could get better hous- 
ing just as cheap. 

But we have seen that the incomes 
of many people were so low that they 
could not afford to move. What then is 
the answer for people so poor that they 
cannot pay the rent which must be paid 
for decent housing in a city? 


Can Tenements Be Modernized? 

The chart below shows what happens 
when tenements are renovated. Only in 
the case of minor repairs which by no 
means create desirable living conditions 
is it possible for the same tenants to oc- 
cupy the improved buildings. Real im- 
provements mean higher rents. So 
modernization of old buildings becomes 
impractical as a means of providing bet- 
ter housing to those who can only afford 
$5-$7.50 per room per month for their 


homes. 


AND TOMORROW 


What about Low-Cost Housing 
through Public Subsidy? 


In many parts of the country public 
housing authorities, inspired by the 
United States Housing Authority, have 
been created to provide new housing 
for the tenants of slum areas. One of 
the great obstacles in the way of slum 
clearance is the high value of land be- 
cause of other uses which the land might 
have. This is particularly true of areas 
near the business section of a city. And 
yet it is in such areas that most of our 
city slums have developed—in districts 
where residences have been allowed to 
deteriorate as business moved in and 
those who could afford to do so moved 
to more attractive residential districts. 

Most housing authorities agree that 
low-cost housing is impossible in areas 
where land values exceed $5 a square 
foot.. Public housing projects in New 
York City have been slow because even 
in slum areas land was too high. 

In 1936, the New York Housing Au- 
thority acquired land, not on Manhat- 
tan island, but immediately across the 
river in the shadow of Williamsburg 
Bridge. Here has been carried through 
the first large scale low-cost housing 
project for Greater New York. 

Let us visit one 





WHAT MODERNIZATION MEANS 


COMPLETELY MODERNIZED excellent housing 














GROUP 1 rent before 
rent after 
RENOVATED adequate housing 
rent after 
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ent before 
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IT MEANS HIGHER RENTS 
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of the old resi- 
dents of Corlears 
Hook who was 
lucky enough to 
become a tenant 
in the Williams- 
burg project. She 
had formerly lived 
with her five chil- 
dren in a dark 8- 
room flat, with 
bathtub in the 
kitchen and the 
toilet in the hall. 
One warm day 
last spring, we 
found her in her 
new Williamsburg 
home. The grass 
in the wide courts 
of the housing 
project was fresh 
and green. Boys 
were playing 
baseball on the 
diamond in the 
center of the de- 
velopment; _ girls 
played jackstones 
in the arcades; 
tiny children pad- 
dled in the cement 
wading-pool. 
Our dd. neigh- 
bor led us into 


$5.99 average per room 


$6.17 average per room 
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her five-room 





SHIFT IN POPULATION IN CORLEARS HOOK 
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apartment on the third floor. “You 
are asking me if I like it here,” she said, 
almost indignantly. “How can you ask? 
I pay $7.85 a week, with electric and 
heat—and come look. I have a bathroom, 
three bedrooms, a living room, a kitchen 
with electric cook stove. And it’s $22.50 
a month I had to pay for that dark place 
on Madison Street—and heat and light 
I had to pay for besides.” 

Then she started to tell us the rest 
of her story. No more running down- 
stairs with garbage, and no more gar- 
bage thrown out of the window. Incin- 
erators! “Let me show you.” She pulled 
us into the hall and demonstrated the 
chute. “Then the electric. It’s oy I 
tell you why. Everybody in the place 
pays together and we get a special rate. 
And the steam—it’s plenty hot in winter, 
too.” Then came excitement over the 
bathroom. “You can take a bath any 
time and you don’t have to wait for 


everybody to go to bed.” 
The New Vladeck Houses 


Finally, however, because of recent 
surveys of the Corlears Hook area sur- 
prising discoveries were made about 
changes in land values. Properties had 
become so old and dilapidated that they 
were closed or abandoned. Since 1934 
as many as 70 tenements had been 
boarded up or torn down. Under such 
conditions property values fell sharply. 
Assessed valuation of the area Sanaa 
from more than $155 million to less than 
$50 million. The city saw its chance to 
acquire land at prices that still made 
low-cost housing possible. 

Now, therefore, in this tenement dis- 
trict with its sordid history there is ris- 
ing a demonstration that decent housing 
can be erected in congested areas at 
rents the former slum tenants can pay. 

If this project, known as Viadeck 
Houses, is successful, and if such a 
demonstration can be made in New York 
it should break ground for similar de- 
velopments elsewhere. 
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DEMOCRACY: ITS ESSENTIALS AND ITS PROBLEMS 
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66 HE poorest man may in his cot- 
| tage bid defiance to all the 
force of the Crown. It may be 
frail; its roof may shake; the wind may 
blow through it; the storms may enter, 
the rain may enter,—but the King of 
England cannot enter; all his forces dare 
not cross the threshold of the ruined 
tenement!”—from speech by William 
Pitt, famed English statesman and Prime 
Minister. 

-According to Pitt, the poor man’s 
home—“be it ever so humble”—is pro- 
tected from illegal and arbitrary inva- 
sion by the government. Similar sen- 
timents were expressed in the Essentials 
of Democracy, Schol., Nov. 9, 1939, 
page 18-S. 

THE RIGHTS OF PROPERTY: “A 
man’s home is his castle.” No one shall 
be deprived of his property without due 
process of law. Human rights should 
not be subordinated to property rights, 
but any conflict between them must be 
resolved by democratic processes. 


Now that Democracy has barred the 
ae man’s door to tyrants, how about 
eeping out the wind and the rain? 
Why not put a sound roof over the 
head of the “one-third of the nation” 
who are ill-housed, ill-clothed and ill- 
fed? This, too, is a job for Democracy— 
see Schol., Sept. 25, 1939, page 18-S. 
THE GENERAL WELFARE: Dem- 
ocracy must promote the “general wel- 
fare” while preserving individual liberty. 
Only whole-hearted local, state and fed- 
eral co-operation can gain this objective. 


These slum dwellers—many of them citizens of the future— 
are handicapped by a lack of healthful recreation facilities. 





Whose “General Welfare”? 

In 1933 the Public Works Administra- 
tion launched the first Federal slum 
clearance and low rent housing program 
in America. It had the triple purpose 
of providing jobs for the unemployed, 
a market for building supplies (lumber, 
steel, cement etc.), and decent homes 
for the ill-housed. This program struck 
a snag in 1935. A Louisville property 
owner objected to the condemnation of 
four city blocks for the construction of 
low-cost housing projects. (Condem- 
nation of property is allowed govern- 


local, state and federal cooperation” 
that is needed to promote the “general 
welfare.” This Act established the U. S. 
Housing Authority to lend money to 
state and city housing authorities for 
slum clearance and low-cost housing 
projects. U. S. H. A. grants and loans 
helped keep the rent of these new homes 
within the reach of low-income groups. 
But the job of condemning land and 
building the housing projects was turn- 
ed over to state and local agencies. 
Thirty-seven states have passed Jaws 
allowing cities and agencies of the state 
to work with the U. S. H. A. And 13 


ments under the right of eminent do- 


main—that is, an owner's property is ey ey oe ae 
taken for a road or a park or other pub- j ,.qustrial structure is on a shaky footing. 
lic project after a fair price has been 
paid for it.) The U. S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals ruled, however, that the 
PWA had no right to condemn land for 
a housing project, because it was of 
“limited benefit” and not for the “gen- 
eral welfare” of all. Here was a clash 
between The Rights of Property and i 
The General Welfare, and the Court & 
upheld property rights. But at the same 
time, New York City released a study 
of slum conditions showing that in some % 
areas 24,000 people were jammed into 
eight blocks of disease-breeding tene- 
ments. Clearly, something had to be 
done to end this conflict between the «umm. 
“human rights” of slum dwellers, and **™ 
the “property rights” of tenement LAN 
owners. i ee a 
A New Approach a8 

Another attack on the slum problem i > 
was made by the Federal Housing Act 4 f 
of 1937. It sought the “whole-hearted ‘s 


Berg in Christian Science Monitor 
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These future citizens are enjoying fresh air and exercise made 
possible by this low-cost housing project in Milwaukee. 
All photos by Sekaer for U. S. H. A. 
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that “a man’s home is his castle.” 
problem, now, is 
ugh slum-clearance and low-cost housing projects. 


to provide better “castles” 








state Supreme Courts have upheld these 
housing laws on the ground that the 
tearing down of unsafe and dilapidated 
houses was a proper use of state power. 
In one decision the New York Court of 
Appeals declared: 

“The public evils . . . of such condi- 
tions, are unquestioned . . « Slum areas 
are the breeding places of disease ... 
Juvenile delinquency, crime and im- 
morality are there born, find protection, 
and flourish . . . Concededly, these are 
matters of State concern . . . since they 
vitally affect the health, safety, and wel- 
fare of the public.” 


Here is the “mystery” of the house that 
wasn’t built though many more are need- 
ed. The Government hopes lower costs 
will solve this housing “mystery.” 

Herblock in Boston Evening Transcript 





The kitchen of this slum dwelling is crowded, dark, and poorly 
ventilated. There is only one cold water spigot in the home. 


PBectison mec 


A Long, Long Trail 

A start has been made in slum clear- 
ance. But only a start. In the past nine 
years only 1,888,000 new dwelling units 
were built in the United States, while 
family population increased 4,000,000 
units in the same period. By the end of 
1939, about 95,000 slum dwellers had 
moved into government-built projects. 
But millions remain in the slums. 


Supply and Demand 

Unquestionably, there is a great de- 
mand for low-cost houses in America. 
(See charts page 4.) A home construc- 
tion boom would aid business recovery 
and employ many jobless workers. Why 
hasn’t the supply of houses kept pace 
with the demand? Why don’t idle ma- 
chines, materials and men get together? 
Here are a few reasons: 

1, Methods of building houses today 
are much the same as they were 50 
years ago, while other industries—such 
as auto and radio—have installed mass- 
production systems. More pre-fabrica- 
tion—the making of finished parts to be 


F quickly assembled—would lower costs 


and revive building. (See page 32.) 
2. Pre-fabrication and other technical 
improvements have been fought by la- 
bor unions because members fear that 
they will lose their: jobs. They insist 
that jobs are their only “property — 
and they have a right to protect them. 
The use of ready-made houses or rooms 
may throw some men out of work, but 
the resulting increase in low-cost hous- 
ing construction should provide jobs for 


ssepe"s more workers in the future. The prob- 


$ 








lem, however, of helping jobless car- 
penters, brick layers, etc., through that 
period of adjustment must be solved. 

3. Building material producers and 
labor unions Pee been accused of fight- 
ing lower-priced materials and cheaper 
methods in order to protect profits and 
jobs. The budding building boom of 
1937 was nipped by a sharp rise in 
building material prices. Assistant At- 
torney General Thurman W. Arnold 
now is leading a drive to lower building 
costs. Building material companies, 
builders, and labor union leaders in sev- 
eral cities, have been charged with ac- 
tions which “restrain trade” and violate 
the nation’s anti-trust laws. Labor lead- 
ers say that Arnold’s drive menaces the 
right of labor to organize unions and 
obtain better wages and working condi- 
tions. They say the blame for the build- 
ing lag must be placed on high building 
material and real estate prices. Arnold 
replies that labor’s right to organize will 
not be curbed, but illegal actions of la- 
bor, and others will be attacked. 

The housing problem is a challenge 
to our democracy. And like all vital 
problems it cannot be solved easily. Dis- 
agreements over methods have arisen, 
and will continue to arise. But they must 
be solved without junking any of our 
Essentials of Democracy. (Schol., Sept. 
18, 1939, page 18-S): 

REPRESENTATIVE GOVERN- 
MENT: Legislative bodies and execu- 
tive leaders must be responsible to the 
expressed will of the majority, but the 
minority must be heard and protected. 


Here is the same housewife in the kitchen of her new low-cost 
home. . 


It is light, well ventilated, and modern (Detroit). 
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Getting Your Money’s Worth 


A Monthly Department of Consumer 


Education for High School Students 


Buying “On Time” 


DD this one to the list of true state- 

ments that no one ordinarily thinks 

of making. “We don’t own our new 

home—yet. We are buying it on a de- 
ferred payment plan.” 

Most people buy their homes in this 
way. They make a down payment of 
cash, and arrange to pay the balance 
over a period of years. This form of 
home financing is nothing new. People 
have bought houses on time for years. 
But under the New Deal it has been 
given Government encouragement. 

The Federal Housing Administration 
plan provides for the payment of the 
debt, or mortgage, over a period of fif- 
teen or twenty years. At the end of that 
time, the home really belongs to the 
owner. 

F. H. A. mortgages are not written 
by the Government; a bank or mortgage 
company makes the loan which is then 
insured by the government. Financial 
institutions are eager to make such loans 
because if the borrower is unable to re- 
pay it, the government will. The cost of 
this insurance is, however, paid by the 
borrower. If you consider only per- 
centages, the cost seems trifling. It 
amounts to % of 1% of the amount of 
the mortgage. For example, if the mort- 
gage given by the bank or other lendin 
agency was for $8,000, the owner woul 
have to set aside approximately $40 the 
first year to pay the cost of the insur- 
ance. The second year, the charge 
would be slightly less, since the mort- 

age debt would already have been re- 

uced by the regular payments. Such 
payments made over a number of years 
mount to a sizeable sum. Yet even when 
added to the 44% interest on the mort- 
gage they represent a comparatively 
small charge for credit. 

Reputable lenders do not attempt to 
fool borrowers about the cost of credit. 
All charges are stated, although some- 
times they are given in a “legal” con- 
tract printed in such fine type that few 
buyers take the trouble to read it 
through. Only after the bills begin to 
arrive do they realize what the charges 
amount to; only if the payments cannot 
be met promptly does the buyer dis- 
cover that the seller may repossess the 
article itself and also seize the family’s 
automobile or collect part of the wage 
earner’s weekly salary. Rule number one 
for everyone buying on a deferred pay- 
ment plan is to stop, read, and figure. 

If any merchant claims that there is 


By Ruth Brindze 


no “carrying charge,” let the buyer be- 
ware. There must be a charge for credit 
just as the baker must charge for a loaf 
of bread, or the dairy for a quart of 
milk. No matter what you are buying, 
you have to pay for it. Merchants may 
pretend that credit is free but they must 
make up for it in one way or another. 
The most usual trick is to mark up the 
price of the article. Official investigators 
in Massachusetts have reported on typi- 
cal cases. Here is one: 

“The price of a radio if bought on 
time was $69 and no carrying charges 
would be added; but by offering to pay 
cash the customer was granted a 50 per 
cent reduction in price, resulting in a 
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cost, for the thirteen weekly payment 
plan offered, of 881 per cent.” 

If it is necessary to buy “on time” you 
can frequently save money by spending 
time on shopping. Price the same, or a 
similar, at in stores that sell only for 
cash; price it also in stores that extend 
credit to customers. Since you are buy- 
ing two things—the article itself and 
credit—you must determine first whether 
the article is what you want and if the 
price is right; secondly you must decide 
whether you are paying a fair price for 
credit. 

Find out the dollar cost and the an- 
nual interest rate. If you buy a bicycle, 
or your father buys an oil burner, the 
seller may say that it will cost $2 a 
month, or $20 a month for a certain 
length of time. But what interest charges 
do those payments represent? Sometimes 
the salesman r the answer promptly; 
often you will have to figure it out for 
yourself. Because many people would be 
shocked at the high rate of interest, 
sellers have got into the habit of talking 
of dollar payments, not of percentages. 

Some years ago the General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation (which fin- 
ances installment purchases of General 
Motors cars) announced a “new 6% 
plan” with the following simple steps: 

“A. Take your unpaid balance, 





B. Add cost of insurance. 

C. Multiply by 6% (12 months 
ee 

. -. That's your whole financing cost.” 

Later the Federal Trade Commission 
began proceedings against the com- 
pany, alleging that the advertisement 
was misleading. The ads did not say 
that the interest charge was only 6%, 
But for those who read as they run, that 
was the impression. It really amounted 
to much more than 6% annual interest, 
because the charge was made on the 
original unpaid balance, although each 
month that balance was to be reduced 
by an installment payment. The charge 
of 6% was on the credit extended for 
only one month, but continued on the 
same principal until the car was paid 
for. Actually the annual interest rate 
was approximately 1114%, though it 
should be noted that this is a compara- 
tively low rate for buying on credit. 

The company claimed that it had 
no intention of deceiving any one but 
used the figure only as a convenient 
method of calculation. However, Gen- 
eral Motors and the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, which published similar adver- 
tisements, have now agreed to accept 
the Federal Trade Commission’s order 
and have stop using the words “six 
per cent” in their advertising. 

Several states, with Indiana and Wis- 
consin leading the procession, now have 
laws regulating installment finance. The 
effect of such laws is to require honest 
statements of charges, and to drive out 
the sharks in the business. 

Still, under certain circumstances and 
conditions a good buyer may use a de- 
ferred payment plan. If, for instance, 
a family wishes to buy a home, and a 
careful estimate of past and future in- 
come indicates that payment on the 
mortgage debt are within budgetary 
limits, it is obvious that the family might 
well live in their home while it is — 
paid for on the installment plan. An 
the same holds true for such equipment 
as refrigerators or stoves. 

Easy payments, as everyone now 
knows, are never easy. For some pul 
chases, installment buying may be eco 
nomically justified, but mortgaging fv- 
ture income, which is precisely w 


deferred payments mean, is a dangerous; 


boomerang with which to play. As Le 
Baron R. Foster says—“It boils down to 
this: Is it worth that much more money 
to have the goods at once? Often it is 
not; but many of us cannot muster the 


self-denial required to save cash.” 
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BOUT three years ago President 
Roosevelt made the startling state- 
ment that one third of our nation was 
ill-fed; ill-clothed and ill-huused. Since 
then we have had that phrase “one third 
of a nation” fixed firmly in our minds 
by the Federal Theatre housing play 
which used it as a title, and later by the 
movie made around the play. We've 
seen statistics, pie-charts, graphs driving 
the awful truth home. One third is an 
easy number to remember. But it’s an 
empty number and a lesson inadequately 
learned unless we read and remember 
and think about the stories of the mil- 
lions of individual human beings that 
cold hard fraction represents. 

The drama and tragedy and despera- 
tion of that one third of our nation— 
the stories of the Alices and Bills, Jims 
and Marys and Tommies of our country 
can best be brought out when we let them 
speak for themselves as they do in this 
radio script reprinted here by courtesy 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System. 





Cramped Homes, Cramped Lives 
An American School of the Air Broadcast 


ANNOUNCER: The American School of 
the Air series, “Frontiers of Democ- 
racy,” today brings you “Frontiers of 
Community Planning” in cooperation 
with the Human Relations Commis- 
sion of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation. 

(Music) 

Annc’r: One of the most important 
community problems today is—HOUS- 
ING. 

Cuorus: We, the people of the 
United States, live today in 32 million 
different homes—in port cities, trading 
centers, coal and iron towns, automo- 
bile cities, shoemaking, textile and 
clothing centers, oil towns, agricultural 
villages, and in the wheat, cotton and 
stock-raising belts. 

Voice: But— 

(Music Up and Down) 

Voice: One third of the nation is ill- 
fed, ill-housed and ill-clothed. 

Annc’R: Today, we in America 
boast of our freedom. We boast of our 
humanity. We boast of our homes—our 
automobiles—our scale of living—our 
education. 

Voice: But— 

Voice: The car that used to cost 
$5,000 now costs only $1720. And its 
horsepower has been increased from 
$2 to 122. The self-starter has been 
added. So have four wheel brakes, 
shatter-proof glass and scores of other 
improvements. 

Voice: But—housing has gone back- 
ward. The average seven-room frame 
house that used to cost $7,000, today, 
fess sturdy though with few minor 
mprovements, costs—$14,000. 

Annc’r: If one third of the nation 
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cannot afford good homes—how does it 
live? (Pause) 

Voice: Heat from smoky coal stove 
in the kitchen. 

Voice: Light—from a kerosene lamp. 

Voice: For bathing—foot tubs. 

Voice: For water facilities—an out- 
door, cold water faucet. 

Voice: Air and sunlight—free by the 
grace of God, but discontinued in the 
20th century in slum areas. 

(Music) 

ANNCR: That’s not America you say. 
That's not our America. (Pause) But 
statistics show us it is. Our America in 
which: 

Voice: Twelve per cent of the peo- 
ple live in five metropolitan cities, each 
with a population of one million or 
more. 

Voice: Twenty three per cent of the 
American people live in 186 large cities, 
each with a population of 50,000 to 
1,000,000. 

AnnC’R: In 1912, the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction 
drew up the following standards: 

Voice (Quietly): Social welfare de- 
mands for every family a safe and 
sanitary home; healthful surroundings; 
ample and pure running water inside 
the house; modern and sanitary toilet 
conveniences for its exclusive use, lo- 
cated inside the building; adequate 
sunlight and ventilation; reasonable fire 
protection; privacy; rooms of sufficient 
size and number to house decently the 
members of the family; freedom from 
dampness; prompt adequate collection 
of all waste materials. These funda- 
mental requirements for normal living 
should be obtainable by every family, 
reasonably accessible from place of em- 


Note: In English Edition, pages 13-20 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 





an 


Farm Security Administration photo by Lee 
An interior view of bad housing—and 
one of its victims. Damp, dingy rooms 
produce pale little girls like this one. 


ployment, at a rental not exceeding 20 
per cent of the family income. ~ 

Narrator: Do most of America’s 
houses today measure up to these stand- 
ards? Grey dawn creeps westward 
across the slums. The city is stirring in 
its sleep—the knotted morning paper 
flops — the locked door—the milk- 
man’s horse punctures the silence of 
the empty streets—. Like the uneasy 
breathing of the city’s waking millions, 
the smoke from a thousand chimneys 
floats toward the green streaked sky—. 

One third of the nation is waking in 
the same cramped rooms—is waking to 
put on the same clothes—is waking to 
the same despair, the same hopes, the 
same futility. 

(Sound: Fade in Alarm Clock Ring- 
ing.) 

a Horrman (Tubercular, about 
40, very tired): I guess that means 
another day, Alice. (Coughs) I dunno 
which is worse. To lie here through the 
night and shiver, or lie here each day 
and wonder if there'll be another night. 

Avice HorrmMan: Now don't you 
worry, Bill. You're going to get well. 

Brit Horrman (Disregarding in- 
terruption): ‘Course there will be an- 
other night. There always is. It’s when 
youre sick in bed that you go on living. 
Other guys get up—they’re iy They 
can walk around. Maybe they haven't 
got a job. But they don’t get sick. They 
get hit by something. An’ it’s all over. 
Quick. 

ALIcE: Stop it, Bill. You're going to 
be all right. They're going to send a 
doctor down to see you. You'll be well 
again. And you'll get a job. 

HorrMan: You never get well in a 
dump like this (Cough—Pause) Did you 
push a rag in that window where the 
glass is broken? 
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have we here? 


ALIcE (Begins moving around, dress- 
ing and getting breakfast—there are only 
two rooms. She is alternately on and 
off mike therefore in this scene): Yes. 
But it didn’t help much. (Pause) I wish 
my back didn’t hurt so in the mornings. 
I can carry up water at night. It wears 
off then. But not in the morning. 

But: I know. An’ all I can 5 4 is lie 
here. 

Autice: We'll manage, Bill. I'm do- 
ing nicely with that sewing I’ve got now. 
Now you just lie there quietly and I'll 
be right up with (Fading) the water 
and then I'll get you some breakfast 
before I go off. (Door shuts. Steps on 
stairs) Good Morning, Mrs. Grady. 

Mrs. Grapy: Good Morning. How’s 
your back this morning? 

Auice: It aches. It always aches. 

Mrs. Grapy (Tartly): It’s a shame 
to have to go all the way down these 
stairs to get water in a city like this. 
An’ cold water at that. How’s your 
husband? 

AIcE: He stayed awake most of the 
night. He worries so. An’ then there’s 
that cough of his. 

Mrs. Grapy: Go ahead an’ fill your 
bucket, Mrs. Horrman. I can wait. 
You've got to fix Bill so’s you can leave 
him before you go to work. You go 
ahead. 

(Sound: Water from faucet filling 

il.) 

a Did they do anything about 
that ceiling of yours, Mrs. Grady? 

Mrs. Gravy: You mean the one in 
the bedroom? 

ALICE: Yes. 

Mrs. Gravy: No. Fred says it'll fall 
down in less than a week now. An’ he 
ought to know. He used to be a plas- 
terer. 

Auice: But that’s dangerous. Sup- 
pose it fell while you were asleep? 

Mrs. Grapy: Yes, I know. We all 
sleep in the other room now. 
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Home is a place ‘that has been glorified i by songwriters 
and called. the cornerstone of our Democracy. 
A family whose home is a dreary hovel. 
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But what 


Avice: What, all seven of you? 

Mrs. Gravy: Only way Fred says we 
can be sure it won't fall on our heads. 

Auice: Well, they'll fix it some time 
soon. 

Mrs. Gravy: Yes, when it’s too late. 

AuicE: Well, I got to get back and 
get something for us to eat. (Begins 
going up stairs) You'll see if Bill wants 
anything around the middle of the day, 
won't you Mrs. Grady? 

Mrs. Grapy: Sure. I'll watch out for 
him. Don’t you worry. 

(Sound. Weary steps on stairs. Heavy 
breathing. ) 

Buu: Alice, is the pain bad? 

ALICE (Winded): Pretty bad, Bill. 

But: I could hear you breathing up 
the stairs. 

Auice: It’s cold this morning. You 
got to have something else to cover up 
with while I’m away today. (Pause) 
Maybe someday, Bill, we'll both be 
warm and well. 

(Music) 

Doctor: Good Morning, Tommy. 

Tommy: Good Morning, Dr. Kirk- 
land. 

Doctor: How do you feel this morn- 
ing? 

Tommy: Pretty good. 

Doctor: Well, Tommy, I’ve brought 
along some more doctors to look at you. 
Pull the curtains, Nurse. (Sound: Cur- 
tains sliding on metal runner) This is a 
bad hip fracture, gentlemen. Tommy 
was playing in the street outside that 
block of tenements down by the river— 
you know, that condemned stretch of 
buildings. And he got hit by a truck. 
Not his fault. But he’s going to be here 
a good many weeks before we can make 
him fit to walk again. 

Voice: I suppose if there’d been a 
playground he wouldn't be here. 


Doctor: Probably not. But it’s not 








But not every poor family is as lucky as this one. Dad 
gets a good job after a long period of unemployment. 
So here we see the family moving out of the old house, 


only a playground those children want. 
This ward's half full of kids with rickets, 
developed in 900, poorly-lighted rooms, 
Allen could tell you some pretty sad 
stories of T. B. at his hospital-—children 
living in crowded quarters and sleeping 
in shifts in beds that haven’t had time 
to cool off. Gentlemen, I tell you some- 
thing must be done. We're letting a 
generation of Americans grow up rick- 
etty, diseased, mal-nourished. Unless 
all the people of this country can have 
decent food and decent places to live 
in, I hate to think what it will be like 
in another 30 years. 

Annc’r: Like the tentacles of an 
— the effects of poor housing 
reach right across the United States. 
One housing expert has estimated that 
the total cost of poor housing to the 
American people in death, illness and 
crime amounts to at least $4,250,000,- 
000 a year. A huge waste which might 
be prevented in large part by the erec- 
tion of modern sanitary and fire-proof 
dwellings. 

(Sound: Fade in, off mike, sound of 
alarm clock ringing, feet on stairs. Door 
opening. ) 

Jm: Hullo, Honey. There goes Mrs. 
Horrman’s alarm clock. Funny thing. 
She gets up to go to work just as I come 
home from work. (Pause) 

Mary: What sort of a night did you 
have? 

J (Scoffing good naturedly) : What 
sort of a night.did I have! What sort of 
a night does any night watchman have. 

Mary (Strained voice): Jim, how 
much longer are we going to have to 
live like this? 

J: Until I get a better job. 

Mary: Well, Jim, I think you're go 
ing to have to hurry up and get it.I 
can’t stand this sort of life much longer. 

Ju: Yeah. I know it’s tough. 


Many: It’s worse than tough, Jim. It's 
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Here’s the family moving into a new and attractive house, 
part of a low-cost project built by a local housing authority, 


assisted by the Federal Government. 
not even living. I'd rather die than 
to go on living here. 

Jim: Now wait a minute, Mary. Take 
it easy. You know I’m doing my best to 
get us back to something decent. 

Mary: Yes. That’s what you always 
say. You've been saying it now for two 
years. But we're still right here. 

Jum: Well, I'm working. 

Mary: Working! 

m: Yeah. Working. I'm not on re- 
lief. And I haven’t had to ask anybody 
for money. And when you're a night 
watchman, with only one ‘day off a 
week, it takes time to get around after 
jobs you know. 

Mary: I can’t stand going on like this. 

Jm: You wouldn't want me to go 
into that racket Pete was talking to me 
about, would you? 

Mary: Yes, anything to get out of 
here. 

Ju: Honey, you don’t mean that! 

Mary: Oh, no—I suppose I don’t.— 
No, I guess I don’t want you to do 
anything dishonest—I’m all confused— 
Everything’s confused—only one thing’s 
certain. We aren't living this way. And 
when you said we could move down 
here, and maybe get along on the little 
you made as a night watchman, after 
you lost your job—why, I thought that 
was swell. We'd stick it out. But we 
can’t stick it out forever. 

Jum: Honey, I know that. But why 
give up now? If we can only hang on 
a bit longer, I've got to get a job. 

yre going to need skilled men again 
soon. I know they are. 

Mary: You're always saying that, 
Jim. And it’s fine for you. You're away 

the time. Or else when you're here 
you're asleep. Go over to that wall now 
and listen. 

(Sound: Mrs. Horrman coming up 
Stairs with water and breathing heavily 
@ in first scene.) 
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called home. 
The rent is low. 


Jm: It’s somebody coming upstairs. 

Mary: Yeah. Somebody coming up- 
stairs. Well, if you want to know who, 
it’s Mrs. Horrman. He’s got T.B. And 
she has to work on a sewing project 
to make enough money for them to live 
on. She comes upstairs like that every 
morning. She’s got arthritis. She doesn’t 
live. She just exists. What happiness do 
you think there is in that? That’s what 
were coming to. We're nearly like that 
now. We will be if we stay here much 
longer. And then we'll get ill—because 
there’s no light and no air and none of 
the things we need to keep well. 
(Pause) Thank God we've got no chil- 
dren. 

Jm: Yeah. I've thought that often. 
But lots of them have children. 

Mary: Yes. They have children. It’s 
about the only thing they do have. 
Children and disease. Do they have 
any bathroom? No. Do they have any 
private toilet? No. You've got to go 
down three flights of stairs to one that 
twenty families use. (Pause) I've been 
doing that for two years, Jim. 

Jm™: Honey, I know. And I've told 
you. I'm going to get another job. 
Things have been tough for everybody 
these last few years. 

Mary (Wearily):-I don't suppose it 
really matters much now whether you 
get another job or not. ; 

Jum: What d’ you mean, Mary. 

Mary: Well, I can’t ever forget this. 
No light. No sun. Nothing but people 
yelling all around. No place to go and 
sit quietly. One bucket of water up 
three flights every morning. Another 
bucket up every night. And the only 
heat from the stove we cook on. Sure. 
Get another job. But you can’t wipe 
away these two years here. All my life 
I'll feel that I've lost two years. Two 

ears that I didn’t need to lose. That I 
had no right to lose. And when you've 


Here’s a happier family now in a place that can really he 
These photos are from the USHA film, Hous- 
ing in Our Time, produced and filmed by Harold MeCracken. 









only got one life, two years is a lot of 
time. 

Jum: Honey, I know. I know. But I’m 
trying... 

Mary (Interrupting and beginning to 
scream): Tryirg! You're trying! You're 
always trying. But you never do any- 
thing. Other men do more than try, 
They get there. 

Jim: Now, Honey. Please. Take it easy. 
Everybody can hear you. .. . 

Mary: Well, let them hear me. I’ve 
heard them long enough. For two years 
I've heard them. Snoring and crying, 
laughing and swearing. And whenever 
you go outside the door you find them 
all falling over themselves, wedged 
tight into two or three little rooms. 
Seven, eight, nine and ten of them at 
a time. (Screaming) I can’t stand it, 
Jim. I can’t stand it any longer. (Begins 
to sob.) 

Jum: Honey, don’t please—don't cry. 

Mary: I’m sorry, Jim. Every now and 
again living here gets me. But we'll get 
away from it. You'll get another job. I 
know you will. Sure, everything will be 
all right. 

: (Music) 

Annc’R (Quietly): One third of the 
nation is ill-fed; ill-housed, and _ ill- 


clothed. 


Voice: Why? 

Annc’r: Ask the building trades, 
(Pause) 

Voice: I am one of 929,000 car- 
penters. 

Voice: I am one of 280,000 eles- 


tricians. 
Voice: 85,000 plasterers. 
Voice: 171,000 bricklayers. 
Voice: 238,000 plumbers. 
Voice: 1,116,000 general laborers. 


Cuorus: We know we can build bet- 
ter houses. 
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N 1882, returning home —_ for the 
if Easter holidays, I was told important 

news by my sister, Mary, when she 
too arrived for her holidays from Smith 
College (fer the ban on the college edu- 
cation of girls was now removed). 
There was a poet, she informed me and 
the rest of our family, a great American 
poet and prophet,—though most Amer- 
icans were not at all aware of his great- 
ness,—now living in poverty and neglect 
among us in America, living actually in 
Camden, New Jersey, not far from our 
neighborhood, and it was her purpose, 
she informed us, to go without delay and 
offer him a due tribute of praise and 
admiration. 

How had she heard of this? her per- 
turbed relatives inquired. A lady fe 
turer, she replied, had come from Boston 
to Smith College, and had praised his 
works, which she had herself immedi- 
ately ordered from Boston, and which 
had revealed to her a message of tre- 
mendous import, and the purpose of her 
intended visit was to discuss this -mes- 
sage. Consternation fell upon us all, and 
my father at once forbade it. He vaguely 
knew the name of the poet, which was 
by no means a name of good repute in 
Philadelphia; the district in which he 
lived was a district not visited by people 
who respected their own position; no 
daughter of his, he peremptorily de- 
clared, should, while she lived under his 
roof, be allowed to take so unseemly a 
step. 

My father’s refusal to permit this in- 
decorum, though impressive as the poor 
man could make it, Pad no effect what- 
soever upon my sister. She thought of 
going, she said, on the following Thurs- 
day; and my father, being in his heart 
well aware of the powerlessness of Amer- 
ican parents in their dealings with their 
dren and convinced, as he was, 
that if my sister meant to go on Thurs- 
day, on Thursday she would go, wisely, 
if unheroically, decided that the best 
thing under the circumstances was for 
him to accompany her, and thus lend an 
air of propriety to the visit. I was invited 
to join the party, and so on Thursday 
afternoon, off we started from our home 
in Germantown, behind my father’s fine 
pair of horses. We flashed along through 
Fairmount Park, we drove across Phila- 
delphia, we embarked in the ferry and 
crossed the Delaware, and dashed up be- 
fore the little two-story wooden house 
in Camden to which we had been di- 
rected. 


An elderly woman who answered the 
doorbell ushered us into a little parlor 
and shouted upstairs, “Walt, here’s some 
carriage folk come to see you.” We 
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Last summer Logan Pearsall Smith, 
author of Trivia and a half dozen other 
books of belles-lettres, published his mem- 
oirs under the title Unforgotten Years. In 
it he recounted his boyhood in America 
(he was born in Millville, New Jersey, of 
a wealthy Quaker family and lived much 
of his early life in Philadelphia); his 
Harvard years; his further study at Ox- 
ford; and his life in England which he 
has adopted as home for the last thirty 
years. Most interesting part of the book 
(to us) are the stories of the celebrated 
people he has known; Edith Wharton, 
William and Henry James, Matthew 
Arnold, Santayana, Whistler. We give 
you here an excerpt from his chapter on 
the “good gray poet,” Walt Whitman. 





heard a stirring above us as of a slow 
and unwieldy person, and soon through 
the open door we saw two large feet 
in carpet slippers slowly descendin the 
stairs, and then the bulky form of the 
old man appeared before us. Walt Whit- 
man greeted us with friendly simplicity; 
he had no notion who we were, and we 
had no introduction to him, but the un- 
announced appearance of these “carriage 
folk” from across the river—this portly 
and opulent-looking gentleman with his 
tall son and beautiful daughter—did not 
seem to surprise him in the least. My 
sister informed him that our name was 
Smith, that she had read his Leaves of 
Grass, and had come to express her im- 
mense admiration for that volume, and 
this explanation was received with great 
complacency; we were all invited to fol- 
low him upstairs to his den, where we sat 
down on what chairs could be hastily 
— and were soon engaged in live- 
y talk. 

My father, who at first held himself 
aloof in the most disapproving manner, 
soon, to the surprise of my sister and 
myself, began to join in this friendly con- 
versation, and we were still more sur- 
prised, when we got up to take our de- 
parture, to hear our impulsive parent in- 
vite the object of his grave disapproba- 
tion to drive back with us to German- 
town and spend the night. The after- 
noon was, he urged, a fine one, the drive 
across the Park would be pleasant, and 
it would be a pity to bring to a premature 
end so agreeable a confabulation. “No, 
Mr. Smith, I think I won’t come,” the 
poet answered; but when he had hobbled 
to the window and seen, waiting in the 
street outside, my father’s equipage, he 
said that he thought he might as well 
come after all, and, hastily putting a 
nightshirt and a few other objects in a 
little bag, he hobbled downstairs and we 
all drove off together. 








Two Young People Discover Walt Whitman 


Informal Memories of a Great American Poet 


It was, as my father had said, a pleas. 
ant afternoon; we crossed again the ferry, 
we drove through Philadelphia and 
through the Park to our home in Ger- 
mantown, where Walt Whitman remain- 
ed with us for a month, and whither he 
would often afterwards return. He be- 
came indeed a familiar and friendly in- 
mate of the house, whose genial pres- 
ence, even when we did not see him, 
could hardly pass unnoticed, for he had 
the habit of singing “Old Jim Crow” 
when not occupied in conversation, and 
his loud and cheerful voice could be 
heard echoing every morning from the 
bathroom. His arrivals were always un- 
announced; he would appear when he 
liked, stay as long as he Akked; and then 
one morning we would find at breakfast 
a penciled note to say that he had de- 
parted early, having had for the present 
enough of our society. 

The reputation which the author of 
the Leaves of Grass had acquired was 
a dubious one in America at that time; 
this reputation had reached our Quaker 
suburb, and our neighbors and relations 
avoided our house, and forbade their 
children to visit it, when it was known 
that Walt Whitman was staying with us. 
There was, indeed, a grave charge which 
could have been brought against him, 
and which would have greatly shocked 
us all, if we had known (as we fortunate- 
ly did not) anything about it. There can 
be no doubt, I fear, that from his boy- 
hood Walt Whitman had associated with 
Hicksite Quakers, that his father and 
mother had been followers of | this 
prophet, and that he himself had in his 
youth heard him preach. Indeed, in his 
old age he wrote a eulogy of this aged 
Quaker in which he described the long 
life of piety and benevolence of the 
saintly old man, and quoted without the 
least disapproval his doctrine that true 
religion consisted, not in sermons and 
ceremonials, but in spirituality, purity, 
and the love of God and man. 

This eulogy of Elias Hicks was written 
poneee by the naughty old poet while 

e was staying under our roof. But, as 
I say, one’s sense of wrong grows weaker 
with the years, and the other day I read 
Walt Whitman’s account of Elias Hicks 
with no overwhelming moral condemna- 
tion. Indeed it was difficult at any time 
for anyone to retain a prejudice against 
Walt Whitman for long. His manners 
were grand and primeval, like those of 
the old patriarchs and bards in a picture 
of Blake’s; he treated all people with the 
same politeness, and only on one 0 
casion did we notice in him any sense 
times and occasions and the demands o 
social etiquette. He had arrived on 4 
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visit in a knitted vest, and, when told 
that a number of people were coming 
that evening to dinner, the thought oc- 
curred to him that probably he ought to 
put on a coat for the occasion, and after 
some meditation he appeared at dinner 
time a consummate man of the world in 
his overcoat, thus sacrificing his comfort, 
for the night was hot, to the demands of 
the occasion. 

Almost every afternoon my father 
would take Walt Whitman driving in the 
Park; it was an unfailing interest to them 
to drive as close as they could behind 
buggies in which ‘pairs of lovers were 
seated, and observe the degree of slope 
towards each other, or “buggy-angle,” 
as they called it, of these couples; and if 
ever they saw this angle of approxima- 
tion narrowed to an embrace, my father 
and Walt Whitman, who had ever hon- 
ored that joy-giving power of nature 
symbolized under the name of Venus, 
would return home with happy hearts. 

My acquaintanceship with this great 
and famous poet,—for Walt Whitman 
had already become famous in England, 
and his glory had flashed back across the 
Atlantic to Boston, and thence, as I have 
described, to where we sat in German- 
town in darkness,—the familiar presence 
of this poet in our house, must have had 
an influence upon me which was more 
powerful than anything that I was aware 
of at the time. He was, as John Burroughs 
has well described him, “large and pic- 
turesque of figure, slow of movement, 
tolerant, receptive, democratic and full 
of charity and good will towards all. His 
life was a poet’s life from first to last— 
free, unworldly, unhurried, unconven- 
tional, unselfish, and was contentedly 
and joyously lived.” He was already old 
and half-paralyzed when we made his 
acquaintance, but of the disabilities of 
age he never spoke, although their 
shadows are not absent from his poems 
of this period. In one of these, for in- 
stance, “Queries to My Seventieth Year,” 
which was written just when we came to 
know him, he thus addresses the on- 
coming year:—— 

Approaching, nearing curious, 

Thou dim, uncertain spectre—bringest 
thou life or death? 

Strength, weakness, blindness, more 
paralysis and heavier? 

Or placid skies and sun? Wilt stir the 
waters yet? 

Or haply cut me short for good? Or 
leave me here as now, 

Dull, parrot-like and old, with crack’d 
voice harping, screeching? 

It was, however, the calm serenity of 
age, its placid skies and sun, which dif- 

about him that atmosphere of 
peace and leisure which made his com- 
Panionship so genial, and our endless 
conversations with him so great a plea- 
sure. He was fond of talking with young 
people, and would listen with the ut- 
most good nature to our crude notions; 
and when he was not with us, my sis- 
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ters and I would visit him in Camden, 
where on summer days we would find 
him seated at his window, fanning him- 
self with a large palm-leaf fan, and gaz- 
ing out on the lazy sunshine that filled 
his little street. Not infrequertly during 
our visits he would recognize some work 
ingman of his acquaintance as he pass- 
ed, and call out, “Come up, Bill, and 
meet some friends of mine,” and the 
workingman would come in, or the pass- 
ing postman, or the driver of an express 
wagon, and we would all share an im- 
provised meal together. 

The floor of the room upstairs in 
which he lived was covered to the 
depth of a foot or so with a sea of pa- 
pers, and now and then he would stir 
this pool with his stick and fish up a 
letter from an English admirer—Tenny- 
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son perhaps, or Symonds, or Edward 
Dowden—or some newspaper article 
about “the Good Grey Poet.” Walt 
Whitman, who had been himself so lon 
a newspaper writer, was curiously fond 
of newspaper publicity; his floor was 
strewn with press cuttings in which his 
name was mentioned, and he would 
even, I believe, now and then, write 
anonymous articles about himself for 


insertion in the local papers. Otherwise . 


he was quite free from literary vanity, 
and never spoke of his writings unless 
we questioned him. Then, however, he 
would answer with great simplicity and 
frankness. 

My sister Mary (whom he called his 
“bright, particular star”) recalls how 
once, when she was on the Camden 
ferry, she saw an Englishman also on 
the boat. He must, she rightly conclud- 
ed, be on a pilgrimage like herself to 
visit Walt Whitman, for how otherwise 
account for the presence of that Eng- 
lishmanP She, therefore, accosted the 
correct and dapper figure, who con- 
fessed, with some surprise, that this was 
in fact his purpose. My sister offered 


to show him the way to Walt Whitman’s 
house, and they proceeded thither, to 
find, however, that the door was locked 
and they could get no answer to their 
knockings. “I’m sure he’s upstairs,” my 
sister said; “he always is, so the best 
a is for me to boost you up to the 
window, which you can open, and then 
come down and let me in.” 

Edmund Gosse (for the Englishman 
was Edmund Gosse) seemed consid- 
erably surprised, my sister says, by the 
unconventionality of this proposal, but 
as he had come a long way to visit Walt 
Whitman, and did not wish to be baf- 
fled in his object, he finally allowed my 
sister to boost him up; and then he de- 
scended to open the front door to her. 
They found Walt Whitman as usual in 
his study, and their visit was a satis- 
factory one in every way. It is only fair, 
however, to add that when, thirty or 
forty years after, I arranged for Mrs. 
Berenson and Sir Edmund Gosse to 
meet at luncheon, the latter, though ad- 
mitting that he had met my sister at 
Walt Whitman’s angrily denied the 
boosting and his informal entrance. 
Knowing both Gosse and my sister to be 
akinal with more picturesque than 
accurate memories, I have never been 
able to decide which of them was tell- 
ing the truth. 


I remember once speaking to Walt 
Whitman about his poem, “With husky- 
haughty lips, O sea!” which had just 
been published, and he told me, sitting 
one summer evening on our porch in 
Germantown, of the way he had come 
to write it; how always, from the days 
of his boyhood on the Long Island 
coasts, he had tried and tried again to 
seize the meaning which the voice of the 
ocean was always whispering in his 
ears; how often by day, and more often 
by night, he had sat or lain amid the 
sandhills on its margin, listening in a 
kind of torment of attention to that great 
voice—some voice—in what words could 
he best describe it? 

«+ - some voice, in huge monotonous 

rage, of freedom-lover pent, 
Some vast heart, like a planet’s, chain’d 
and chafing in those breakers. 

This notion of receptivity to experience, 
and of a complete surrender to it, com- 
bined with a patient effort to grasp its 
deepest meaning in significant words— 
this account of the old man’s poetic me- 
thod, as he told it one summer evening, 
was deeply impressive to his boyish lis- 
tener, although that listener had then no 
thought of attempting to coin his own 
experience into enduring metal. To melt 
material sand into salable glass bottles 
—this, he believed, was to be his destiny; 
and the idea that all such massy un- 
metaphorical gold might be gladly bar- 
tered—as Walt Whitman would gladly 
have bartered it—for the ability to em- 
body in words some one of Nature’s as- 
pects,—the sea’s voice, for instance, or 
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the breath of its salt fragrance, or even, 
as he himself had said, “the undulation 
of one wave,”—the idea of so mad a 
preference would have seemed to his 
youthful listener at that date fantastic 
indeed. 

Thus I listened to the impressive talk 
of the old poet, and though I had no 
notion of followin his example, the ef- 
fect upon me of his poems, as I read 
and reread that strange volume, the 
Leaves of Grass—how can I adequatel 
describe it? There are books which 
come to us like revelations, which, as 
Emerson says, “take rank in our lives 
with parents and lovers and passionate 
experiences,” and to come on such a 
book to which one can yield oneself in 
absolute surrender—there is no intellec- 
tual enjoyment, I believe, no joy of the 
mind greater in youth than this. Books 
of this kind should be contemporary 
books, written by the living for the liv- 
ing; and should present us with a pic- 
ture of life as we ourselves know it and 
feel it. And they should above all re- 
veal us to ourselves, should hold up a 
looking glass before our eyes in which 
we see our own faces. Much that was 
suppressed in the young people of my 
generation found a frank avowal in the 
Leaves of Grass; feelings and affections 
for each other, which we had been 
ashamed of, thoughts which we had 
hidden as unutterable, we found printed 
in its pages, discovering that they were 
not, as we had believed, the thoughts 
and feelings of young, guilty, half-crazy 
goblins, but portions of the Kingdom of 
Truth and the sane experience of life. 

Then, too, Walt Whitman’s affection 
for his fellow human beings,—for he was 
one of those rare spirits who really love 
the human race,—his feeling that all 
men and women, of whatever race or 
class and in whatever state of degrada- 
tion, were all of them not worthless and 
of no account, but lovable and mysteri- 
ous and divine,—this seemed to fill for 
us the many-peopled world with in- 
numerable creatures, all dear and in- 
finitely precious. These were the streams 
of life which flowed from that fountain; 
and catching also from its pages the 
fervor of his exultant 
racy, in America and the age we lived 
in, and moved also by the splendid pas- 
sages here and there of great poetry, 
it is no wonder that we came to regard 
as a sacred book the vast printed chaos 
of the Leaves of Grass. It gave us ears, 
it gave us eyes, it revealed to us the 
miracle of our own existence, and for 
me, at least, with my meagre ideals of 
borrowed culture, it seemed to open a 
— shining window in my narrow 

ouse of life. 





From Unforgotten Years, by Logan Pear- 
sall Smith. Reprinted by permission of 
Little, Brown & Company. 
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What to Read on Housing 


Books 

Aronovict, Carol. Housing the Masses. New 
York: Wiley, 1939. 

—— and Elizabeth McCalmont. Catching Up 
with Housing. Newark: Beneficial Man- 
agement Corp., 1936. 

Bauer, Catherine. Modern Housing. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1934. 

Childs, M. W. Sweden, the Middle Way. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1936. 

Ford, James. Slums and Housing. 2 vols. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1936. 

Fortune, Editors of. Housing America. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1932. 

Goldfeld, Abraham. The Diary of a Housing 
Manager. Chicago: National Assn. of 
Housing Officials, 1938. 

Mumford, Lewis. The Culture of Cities. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1938. 

National Assn. of Housing Officials. Housing 
Yearbook, 1939. Chicago: The Associa- 
tion, 1939. 

Perry, C. A. Housing for the Machine Age. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1939. 

Post, Langdon W. The Challenge of Hous- 
ing. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1938. 

President's Conference on Home Building 
and Home Ownership. 11 vols. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: The Conference, 1931. 

Riis, Jacob. How the Other Half Lives. New 
York: Scribner, 1890. 

Schnapper, M. B., comp. Public Housing in 
America. New York: Wilson, 1939. (Ref- 
erence Shelf Series, Vol. 13, No. 5.) 

Smart, Charles Allen. R. F. D. New York: 
Norton, 1938. 

Wood, Edith Elmer. Recent Trends in 
American Housing. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1931. 

Wright, Henry, Rehousing Urban America. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1935. 

Pamphlets 

Aronovici, Carol. America Can't Have Hous- 
ing. New York: Museum of Modern Art, 
1934, 

Chatham Village. Pittsburgh: Buhl Founda- 
tion, 1932. 

Colean, Miles. Can America Build Houses? 
New York: Public Affairs Committee, 
1938. 

Federal Emergency Administration of Pub- 
lic Works. Homes for Workers. Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1937. 

National Public Housing Conference. Public 
Housing Portfolio. New York: The Con- 
ference. 

—— Public Housing Progress (bulletin issued 
9 times a year). 

—— Radburn Garden Homes. New York: 
City Housing Corporation, 

United States Housing Authority. What the 
Housing Act Can Do For Your City. 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. H. A., 1939. 

— The United States Housing Act of 1937, 
as Amended. 

— What and Why Is the USHA? 

— 9 Questions and 9 Answers. 1939. 

Welfare Council of New York City, Housing 


Section. An Outline for a Housing Study 
Course. New York, 1936. 

Wood, Mrs. E. E. Slums and Blighted Areas 
in the United States. Washington, D. C.: 
United States Housing Authority, 1938, 


Magazine Articles 

Annals of the American Academy. Current 
Housing Number, March, 1937. 

Atlantic Monthly. Housing Can Be Fi- 
nanced, A. C. Holden. June, 1938, p. 823, 
Housing—a National Disgrace. Charles 
Stevenson. Jan., 1939, p. 100. 
Housing—a National Achievement. Na- 
than Straus. Feb., 1939, p. 204. 

Building America. Housing Number. Vol. I, 
No. 1 (1935). 

Collier’s. Shotgun Houses. Cameron Shipp. 
May 21, 1938, p. 11. 

Why Rent Is High. J. T. Flynn. June 17, 
1939, p. 12. 

Fortune. See List of Books. 

Forum. Slum Clearance: A Flight from 
Reality. R. F. Marshall, Feb., 1939, p. 
103. 

We Live in the Slums. N. L. Browning. 
Aug., 1939, p. 56. 

Harper's. Facing the Facts on Housing. 
Anon. March, 1937, p. 419. 

What’s Happened to Housing? Thomas 
Humphries. March, 1939, p. 404. 

Why Slum Clearance May Fail. Alfred 
Rheinstein and H. F. Pringle. Oct., 1939, 
p- 520. 

National Education Assn. Journal. Housing 
Number. Dec., 1935. 

National Municipal Review. Municipal Sub- 
sidies for Public Housing. Paul Studen- 
ski. Dec., 1938, p. 577. 

Nation’s Business. Why the Slums Aren't 
Cleared. W. K. Smith. May, 1939, p, 24. 
Slum Clearance by Private Enterprise. 
Annabel Paxton. Dec., 1939, p. 29. 

New Republic. The Federal Housing Pro- 
gram. H. L. Ickes. Dec. 19, 1934, p. 155. 
Mr. Arnold Unlocks Housing. Jonathan 
Mitchell. Sept. 13, 1939, p. 153. 

Saturday Evening Post. Rehousing Slum 
Dwellers. C. T. Crowell. Nov. 26, 1938, 

. 23. 
Much Ado About Housing. Edward R. 
Moore. June 10, 1939, p. 25. 

Scholastic. Housing Number. May 12, 1934. 

—— Behind the Headlines, May 21, 1938. 

—Should the Government Go in for 
Housing? (Debate), March 7, 1936. 

School Life. What Housing Means to 
Teachers. Nathan Straus. June, 1939, p. 
258. 

Survey Graphic. Regional Planning Num- 
ber. Sept., 1935. 

—— Ten Million Homes, Ernest Kahn. May, 
1935, p. 221. 

— Housing at the Crossroads, A. C. Hol- 
den. Feb., 1936. 

— The Hands of Esau; Private Builders 
and Public Housing. E. E. Woods. Oct, 
1936, p. 556. 

——The Case Against Home Ownership 
Stuart Chase. May, 1938, p. 261. 

— Fort Wayne’s Fifty Houses. Loula D. 
Lasker. May, 1939, p. 324. 

Yale Review. Reclaiming Our Slums. M. J. 
Pusey. Summer, 1939, p. 724. 
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Edited by Charlotte Van de Water 


HIS: page is written by, but not 

by any means for, our youngest 
contributors. I'd like more contributors 
of these ages. Even if you fail at first, 
ou will be more likely to meet the re- 
quirements of the Round Table in your 
senior year if you have had the prac- 
tice of several years of writing for it. 
If you like to write, I want to hear 
from you. But please enclose a stamped 
envelope, unless you want our ac- 
quaintance to remain very formal! 

So many of the war poems I receive 
are filled with the most gruesome details 
conceivable that I am offering the fol- 
lowing one as evidence that restrained 
and simple statement can be just as 
true and even more affecting. The title, 
if we recall the passage in “Macbeth,” 
gives poignant emphasis to the poem. 


“Signifying Nothing——” 
I am thinking of the children, 
The Polish children, the children of mis- 
fortune— 
I am thinking of the girls 
Running down a street in a bombed city, 
Breathless girls with horror in their 
eyes— 
And the boys, 
The older boys, 
The boys with the earnest faces, 
The boys who are very busy 
Killing other boys— 
Children searching in the ruins— 
“Father was called to the colors early. 
We haven’t heard from him since— 
The censorship, you know—” 
“When the bombing started yesterday, 
Mother was il]. 
‘Run to the shelters,’ she said, 
‘Don't mind me.’ 
Has anyone seen my mother?” 
1 am thinking of the children— 
1 am thinking of the children with the 
empty eyes. 
Ahl We are war-weary. 
Edith A. Warren, 14 
Beaver Country Day School 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Mary L. Clendenin, Teacher 


I'm sure you'd like to see the little 
boy Comelia Knight saw, and so her 
observation must be accurate and sym- 
pathetic. 

Johnny 

It was raining. Long, driving sheets 
of blinding rain swept down, accom- 
panied by gusts of wind that fairly 
took away the breath of people valiant 
enough to venture out. In the midst of 
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it all, a little boy, clothed in wet gar- 
ments that clung tightly to his small 
body, came slipping and sliding down 
the sidewalk. He skated along happily, 
suddenly pausing in his mad scramble 
to stick an exploratory toe into the gut- 
ter that raged on the side of the a 
street. After he had tested it for dept 
and found the result satisfactory, he 
took off his dilapidated cap and let the 
rain pour down on his curly head as 
the hat was borne away on a perilous 
voyage.” When its journey ended, he 
put the soggy cap on again. Then he 
slid down to a corner, skidded, and fell 
flat in a huge puddle. Picking himself 
up, he brushed off that part of his an- 
atomy that was wetter than the rest and 
quickly scampered out of sight. 

Cornelia Knight, 13 

Guilford (N.C.) High School 

Mrs. Earl Taylor, Teacher 


Perhaps not so compactly written as 
it might be, but sensitive in imagina- 
tion is “Backward and Onward.” Stu- 
dents who look at life around them with 
as sympathetic an understanding as this 
do not lack subjects for writing. 


Backward and Onward 
A little old lady, dressed in odd, foreign 


clothes, , 

Was watching the railroad trains from 
a bridge. 

In the midst of a hurrying, busy city. 

She was watching the railroad trains 
from a bridge. 


A torn kerchief, a bright colored skirt, 

And an old torn shawl, she wore. 

She looked with a sad and tearful face 

As she watched the moving trains from 
a bridge. 


She watched the trains go onward, on- 
ward, 

Onward towards their destination, 

But she longed to go backward, forever 
backward, 

Back to her home across the sea. 


Backward, ever backward, 

Traveled her thoughts, 

While she watched the trains 

Travel onward and onward. 
Marjorie Calhoon, 15 
Utica (New York) Free Academy 
Alice Higgins, Teacher 


The po of a great actress who can 
establish a personal contact with each 
member of her audience is skilfully 


CHOLASTIC invites all high schvol 
students to submit their personal 
writing, the best of which will be pub- 
lished in the Round Table. Comment 
and discussion of writing problems will 
be given here. Students may also receive 
criticism on request by sending a stamp- 
ed return envelope. Contributions may 
be in any literary form, but preference 
is given to essays and sketches not ex- 
ceeding 500 words and verse totaling not 
more than 50 lines. Material submitted 
for this page will also be considered for 
the annual Scholastic Awards. Address: 
Round Table Editor, Scholastic, 250 East 
43rd Street, New York City. 





pictured in the few lines of “From a 
Second Balcony Seat.” “Interview” re- 
minds us of Emily Dickinson’s “Sus- 
=, and we wonder if she might 
ave written something like this at 
thirteen. 


From a Second Balcony Seat 
She came out upon the stage 
And stood with quiet drama 
In the cape with hood. 
She shed the cape 
And ap who had come to gape 
Merely smiled and sat silently, 
Awaiting words. 


Her gown, 
Of a rusty mustard brown, 
Occupied her hands, 
But still she did not speak. 
She turned almost around 
And with a voice that matched her gown 
She smiled and talked to me. 
Dove Drury, 13 
Burbank (Calif.) High Schooi 
Cora B. Vaughn, Teacher 


Interview 
They are inside—talking of me, 
While I sit here shivering 
In the cold shade of the tree, 
Cold as the dawn of midnight. 
I hear their voices mumbling— 
With only a piece of wood, 
And years, 
Between ts. 

Dove Drury 


If we can trust Maria Gaillard’s ob- 
servation, “the naughty Quaker maiden” 
has the same fault today that she had 
when she “sewed a tuck into her gown” 
in a poem your grandmothers knew. 


Vanity 

I’m sure that she will never see 
A thing as nice (to her) as shel 
Before the mirror every day 
She simpers, preens, and seems to say, 
“I think that I shall never see 
Anyone as nice as me.” 

Maria Gaillard, 14 

Friends Academy 

Locust Valley, L. I., N. Y. 
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Literary Leads | 


POETRY 

“A poet’s pleasure is to withhold a 
little of his meaning, to intensify by mys- 
tification. He unzips the veil from beau- 
ty, but does not remove it. A poet ut- 
terly clear is a trifle glaring,” says E. B. 
White in the January Harpers. We rec- 
ommend this piece (you'll find it in Mr. 
White's regular department “One Man’s 
Meat”) to those of you who get bogged 
down in poetry and cry for clarification. 

Pertinent to our poet of the week, 
Mr. White says “Whitman is mostly 
very clear, often prosy, often unmoving; 
but some of his clearest passages and 
some of his cryptic ones are moving in 
the extreme. It is impossible for me to 
read the simple clause ‘Starting from 
fish-shaped Paumanok .. .’ without a 
violent eruption of the spirit.” 


MOVIE BESTS 

After a heated discussion and much 
balloting the New York Film Critics 
finally made up their minds to the fol- 
lowing as the co of the 1939 movie 
year. Best movie:Wuthering Heights, 
as adapted from Emily Bronte’s novel. 
Best performances: Vivien Leigh and 
James Stewart in Gone With the Wind 
and Mr. Smith Goes to Washington, re- 
spectively. Best direction: John Ford’s 
in Stagecoach. 


Films on Housing 
Educational Shorts 

The City (American Institute of 
Planners). A “documentary” film on the 
need for better city-planning. Begins 
with early New England town, treats 
humorously of hurried, crowded condi- 
tions of modern city and pvints to de- 
centralized town as model community. 
(Now being shown commercially only.) 

Housing in Our Time (United States 
Housing Authority). First part shows 
grim struggle of a family of slum-dwell- 
ers, and second part follows a rehabili- 
tation project from the USHA loan to 
completion of new public housing unit. 
(16 mm.) 

The Disinherited (The Children’s Aid 
Society ). Contrasts the crowded unsani- 
tary conditions for play in city slums 
with recreation centers. Particular at- 
tention to problems of Negroes in New 
York’s Aa section. (16 mm.) 

Housing Problems (Museum of Mod- 
ern Art.) A story of the slums, told by 
the people who live in them. Produced 
in England, but applicable to any 
country in which slums exist. (16 mm.) 


Full-Length Feature Films 
Dead End (United Artists) and One 
Third of A Nation (Paramount) also 
egal belong on any list of housing 
Ims. Both show slum conditions in 
New York City. 
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Books 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


ETHAN FROME. By Edith Whar- 
ton. 

When the editor asked me to suggest 
for this issue a masterpiece of modern 
fiction that had to do with the housing 
problem, a look in his eye told me he 
meant to be taken only in a Pickwickian 
sense. But this is where I fooled him. 
As soon as I mentioned Ethan Frome, 
he agreed that it was the one. 

Recall the incidents of this grim little 
novel, generally recognized as reaching 
the highest level of pure literature in 
America. Remember the ice-bound win- 
ters of the Berkshires. Recall the tragic 
lovers who strive so touchingly to stay 
honest, and when the situation grows 
unbearable, pathetically determine to 
end the struggle by a Gen swift coast 
to destruction down the frozen moun- 
tainside. Recall that the crash did not 
kill them, and you will realize that the 
stark tragedy of their story is not in 
their hopeless love but in the anti-cli- 
max of the years that follow. For three 
people, with this knowledge in their 

earts, must spend the rest of their 
lives together, not only in one narrow 
house but all through the long winters, 
in one small living room. The reason 
for this is tragic in its simplicity; they 
are poor, fuel costs so much that but 
one room in the house can be comfort- 
ably heated. In that room they must be 
huddled, with no chance to get away 
from each other, seeing love turn, for 
that very reason, to something not far 
from hatred. 

If that isnt ‘a side-light on the hous- 
ing problem, I give up. People nged to 
be alone at least part of the time. The 


huddle of tenement life is worse in its 
spiritual than in its physical conditions, 


THE RUMELHEARTS OF RAMP. 
LER AVENUE. By Maud Smith 
Delavan. 

This novel the editor himself sug- 
gested for comic relief, and I jumped 
at it. For I remember the fun it gave 
me when it came out two years ago, to 
read of the wandering Rumelheart fam- 
ily, American of the Jalloppy 
tribe, rattling and bouncing over the 
roads of the United States, camping 
anywhere and living on the country. 
Ma’s dream was that they were on 
their way to a real home, but she was 
the only one who honestly wanted to 
settle down. The rest wanted ot be go- 
ing somewhere. But the old schooner 
gave out in the heart of one of those 
exclusive suburban sections, Rampler 
Avenue, where householders keep 
strict watch on whatever anybody does 
and close guard against newcomers they 
think undesirable. The cheerful but aw- 
ful Rumelhearts would bang against 
almost any housing restrictions, but 
when a former resident with a grudge 
against the place gets squate by lettin 
them camp on his lot, the seighodll 
has to make the best of it. The family 
settles in with glad cries, fully expect- 
ing Rampler Avenue to be as pleased 
as they are, and because this is a farce- 
pons 4 rather than a realistic novel 
their imperviousness to rebuffs wins out 
in time and the community adopts 
them. There is a sequel with the sig- 
nificant title: A Rumelheart Must Roam. 

MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 








Test Your Vocabulary 
By Gretta Baker 


Here are some sick sentences for you 
word doctors. See whether you can diag- 
nose the trouble and write a prescription. 
For consultation see the tk ws on page 
38. 

. The corollary artery is an important 

blood vessel of ioe beet 

2. That man is too abstruse to appreciate 
the beauties of nature. 

8. The tendon of Achilles takes its name 
from the Greek warrior whose only 
venerable spot was in the heel. 

4, The appearance of a comet is regarded 
by some as a potent of evil. 

5. The horse Bonny Boy ran in the futil- 
ity race at Belmont. 

6. My cousin found the strict regiment 
of military life most distasteful. 

7. If both sides agree to meditate, the 
war can be quickly ended. 

8. Ether is a voluble fluid and should be 
kept tightly corked. 

9. At the end of the physical year the 


— 





business showed a profit of ten thou- 
sand dollars. 

10. A settlement was left in the bottom of 
the glass when the liquid was poured 
off. 


11. Grotesque gargles peered out from 
the walls of the castle. 

12. The actress wore a short jacket trim 
med with uels. 

13. At sunset the whole landscape was it 
fused with a roseate tint. 

14. The tired child fell asleep, completely 
obvious to the noise and confusion. 

15. An impetus person like you needs to 
learn caution. 

16. It is the census of opinion that the 
president should make the address of 
welcome. 

17, The engagement of Joan and Ted is 
the datiities of a high school 1 
mance. 

18. The expedition of the accused man 
was ordered by the court. 

19. The missive hurtled through the aif 
with the speed of lightning. 

20. The stones in this crown are assimi 
ed; the original gems are kept unde 
guard at the palace. 
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j HAT was a fine place we had 
ik year. Just a few minutes 
ago the old man and I were 

taking about it. The old man was 
feeling pretty low so I said, “Cheer 
up, you remember that fine place we 
ot last year at this time? And had up 
until five-six months ago? Well, we'll 
get another place like that before 
long, better maybe. Whenever you 





that.” 

“Yes sir,” the old man said, “that 
was a fine place for sure.” He looked’a 
hundred per cent better already and 
even smiled a little. He called in to the 
old woman, “Hey Ma, remember that 
place we had last year? Sure was a 
fine place.” And the old woman called 
back yes, she sure remembered, and 
I knew she felt better too. Even the 
kid quit bawling and sat up looking 
interested. 

We hadn't felt so good last year 
when we got the place, though. It 
was just fool’s luck. We’d come down 
through Oregon and Washington get- 
ting work on the farms during the 
picking season and we hadn’t been 










able to save much money. The three 
of us made a dollar, maybe a dollar 
and a half apiece a day, and the kid 
made maybe fifty cents before he got 
the measles, but it all went pretty 
fast, what with the way they held us 
up for food and clothes we had to buy 
and everything else. Then we hadn't 
got two hundred miles away when 
the heap broke down and it cost ten 
to get it fixed. That just about flat- 
tened us and here we were on the 
highway and the season all over. 
The old woman was saying it was 
all up with us and the old man was 
agreeing with her and the kid was 
crying as usual. I was keeping quiet 
and feeling lousy when we ran out of 
gas, right in the middle of this little 
town. In some of these towns they'll 
give you a little gas, enough to get 
you out of the county. I was figuring 
I might as well see if this was one 
ofthem when I saw a big man in boots 
and an old coat, that had been part 
of a plenty expensive suit, and a big 
t, leaning against a nice new Buick 
chewing on a cigar. Right away 
I guessed he was a rancher—in this 
country, ranching was the principal 
. So without thinking I went 
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feel droopy-like, you just think of 


That Fine Place We Had Last Year 


A Story by Roderick Lull 


“Listen a minute, Mister. We ain’t bums. We had a fine farm back in the Dakotas and 
the dust drove us out. We ain’t asking favors. We put out anybody’s money’s worth.” 


over to him. Maybe I wouldn't have 
had the nerve if I'd stopped to think. 

When I stopped in front of him he 
said, “What do you want?” 

“We're coming to work for you, me 
and the old man.” 

He threw away the cigar and said, 
“Nice of you to tell me. I suppose you 
got your pay all fixed?” 

“Listen,” I said. “Listen a minute, 
Mister. We ain't bums. We had a fine 
farm back in the Dakotas and we are 
good farmers. The dust drove us out 
but we're still good farmers. The old 
man’s as good as he ever was and the 
old woman ain't bad herself in the 
off-time she gets from housekeeping. 
And you can see I’m not too frail. 
And we ain't asking favors, Mister, 
we put out anybody’s money’s worth.” 

He said, “How old are you, boy?” 

“Nineteen.” Which was only lying 
by a year. 

That’s how we got the place. His 
name was Fentrup and there was 
more talk with the old man of course, 
but I think his mind was made up 
right then. The upshot was he said he 
had a little place, a couple of hundred 
acres, and right now there was no- 
body on it. There was a fair house 
and some fencing to be done and the 
barn needed attention, and if he could 
get responsible people he'd graze 
some of his stock on it a while. If 
they turned out to be not responsible, 
of course, they’d be booted off quick 
—and then he looked at the old wom- 
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an and stopped. But you could see he 
meant it. 

“You aren't gambling here, Mister,” 
I said. 

So he turned to the old man and 
said, “Fifty bucks a month. That buys 
plenty groceries. Take it or leave it. 
And why I'm doing this with com- 
plete strangers is news to me. This 
kid of yours here, the big one, he 
must be cut out for a salesman. May- 
be you ought to get a line of trick 
can openers and put him on the road.” 

The old man didn’t say anything for 
a minute. Finally he wiped some 
sweat off his forehead, though it 
wasn't a hot day, and said, “Cash?” in 
a little weak voice. 

“Naturally. What do you think? 
Wampum?” 

“Well,” the old man said, “I didn’t 
know. Some places it’s scrip you can 
use at company stores. That ain’t so 
hot.” 

“Cash is my talk,” Mr. Fentrup 
said, and I could see he was that 
kind of a man. 

He gave the old man twenty dol- 
lars in advance and the old man gave 
it to me and I bought some gas and 
a lot of groceries. I even bought a 
can of pears because the kid was 
always crying for fruit and hadn’t had 
any for a long time. And out we 
went to the place, following Mr. 
Fentrup in the fine new Buick. 

The place wasn’t a real farm, the 
way we knew farms, but still a nice 
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lace with a little brook and a lot of 
aed for stock between the big stumps 
left when the and was logged over. 
The house was good too—a good-sized 
room with two metal beds and cook- 
stove and a table made out of a box, and 
another little room with a cot and 
boards made into shelves for stowing 
stuff away on. The well was fifty or sixty 
feet away from the house, a good deep 
one. 

“Get yourselves settled,” Mr. Fentrup 
said. “I'll be around first thing tomorrow 
to tell you what I want done. I hope 
you'll be here. I’m speculating twenty 
bucks you will.” 

“We'll be here, Mister,” I said. 

“That’s right,” the old man said. 
“We'll be here. And I thank you very 
much.” 

The old woman didn’t speak because 
she wasn’t there. She was inside the 
house with the kid, looking it over and 
pleased as punch. 

The old man was all for taking a 
walk around and looking into the barn, 
which seemed in bad shape from here. 
But the old woman came out and asked 
us to unload the heap so we went after 
that. We had her loaded to the guards 
everywhere, and a lot of stuff was tied 
on the sides and behind with baling 
wire. We put — the stuff we didn’t 
want right now, like the fireless cooker 
and the bird cage and the phonograph 
with the broken spring and the por- 
trait of my grandfather with the “el 
glass. We hung up the clothes and 
brought the mattresses and blankets in 
and made up the beds. Then we brought 
in the groceries and started dinner. 

The old woman said hardly a word. 
But I noticed her open a trunk and get 
out a tablecloth and some real cloth 
napkins and the silver pep r and salt 
things she’d got for a wedding present. 
That showed how good she was feeling. 

For dinner we had canned corn and 
fresh peas and round steak and milk and 
coffee and lettuce and real dressing and 
the can of pears and doughnuts. It was 
a real meal. I got out a cigar for the 
old man and cigarettes for myself and 
he grinned all over. He said something 
weak about being wasteful but I told 
him to can it, this was a celebration. 
You got to be a little bit wasteful to 
have a real celebration. 

The old man made a fine big break- 
fast and I had to laugh when we were 
through and looked at the kid. His 
stomach stuck out he’d stowed away 
so much food. 

Soon after that it began to rain a 
warm hard rain and I was glad of it 
because it gave me a chance to see how 
the roof was. After a half hour I saw 
a few leaks and got some old roofing 
paper I'd seen in the barn and went up 
on the roof and fixed it. Just as I fin- 
ished and was ready to come down the 
big Buick drove in and Mr. Fentrup got 
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out and walked over to us. 

“Well,” he said, “I see you're still 
here.” 

“You bet we're here,” I said. 

“Well,” Mr. Fentrup said, looking at 
me with a funny smile, “I really figured 
you'd be. Everything all right?” 

“Just fine,” the old man 
“Couldn’t ask for a thing.” 

We went over to the barn with him 
and he showed us what he wanted done 
—the roof was all shot and a lot of the 
timbers had to be replaced. He had a 
load of material coming out today, he 
said, and he’d send over enough tools. 
Then he went down to the meadow 


said. 


bottom and showed us the stakes we - 


were to follow in building the fence. 
He had wire coming out too, and a 
posthole digger, and we'd find plenty of 
wood around the place for posts, he 
said. But he wanted the barn fixed first. 
He had decided to send a few cows 
over from another place, where the 
Brazing was running short, and there 
ad to be a fit place for them. 

“You know how to milk cows and 
care for them?” 

I said, “I was born milking a cow 
and the old man was too. And the old 
woman’s as good a milker for a female 
as you'll meet up with anywhere.” 

“Fine,” he said. “When they come 
I'll send cans too. The co-op truck will 
pick up the milk every other day. Of 
course, you can have what you want 
for your own needs. Don’t be afraid 
to drink all you want.” 

“That’s mighty good of you,” the old 
man said, and Mr. Fentrup smiled and 
puffed on his cigar and said to forget it. 

When he drove off in the Buick we 
waved to him. The old man would have 
waved until he was out of sight but I 
stopped him. It would look funny, I 
said. The thing to do now was get right 


in and keep busy pulling bad timbers _ 


out of the barn until the tools and ma- 
terials came. 

The old woman came out and said 
I'd have to cut some wood, she had a 
big washing to do, and I got her 
three or four armloads. It was a lot of 


fun to chop the wood and every time 
I brought is axe down to think, “Now, 
you're my wood for my stove to heat 
my water, to wash my clothes, and to 
cook my food.” It made me feel like 
a lord of creation. When I went into 
the house the old woman was humming 
a tune. 

I got a couple of two-by-fours that 
were lying beside the house and went 
out toward the barn. The old man was 
sitting on a stump smoking his pi 
and i had to call. him mer to Ls 
him up. “This ain’t the time for day- 
dreaming,” I called to him. “Do you 
want Mr. Fentrup to think we're a 
bunch of bums?” 

The old man came scurrying over 
quick and went to the barn with me. 
The big foundation timbers weren't so 
bad, but everything else was in terrible 
shape. We tore right into it, using the 
two-by-fours for crowbars, and we had 
a tremendous pile of the rotten stuf 
out to one side by the time the truck 
came with the material and the tools. 

I got a big kick out of that. The driver 
and his helper unloaded and then he 
came over to me with a piece of paper 
and said, “Sign here, Mister.” It was 
the first time anyone ever called me 
Mister. I read the piece of paper and 
then checked aa to see that every- 
thing had been delivered. And then 
I signed. 

It was fine work, happy work. Twelve, 
thirteen hours a day we put in and after 
that there was always a big meal anda 
good wash in the cold spring water. 
Mr. Fentrup came out a few times and 
stood around watching us for a half 
hour or so. He was very nice and genial. 
All he ever said was, “Well, you seem 
to get getting along. Don’t kill your- 
selves, but finish up as fast as you can, 
boys.” He didn’t drive you at all. And 
when he went away we worked harder 
than ever. 

It was a great day when we got the 
barn finished. I drove in the last nail 
and came down from the roof and shook 
hands with the old man. It had taken us 
just sixteen days, counting the Sundays 
we'd worked. 

“Tonight,” I said, “we're going in 
town and see the movie. This is Friday 
night and they have a movie every Fr 
day and Saturday. I got just enough 
money left. I'll draw some more from 
Mr. Fentrup when he comes out tomot- 
row. 

The old man said, “I don’t think 
you'd better spend the money like that 
It'd be a lot of fun, of course, but we 
ought to be careful. We ought to save 
what we can.” 

“Sure,” the old woman said. “Movies 
ain’t for us.” But I could see the light 
shining in her eyes that meant 
wanted to go worse than anything. It 
must have been years since she'd sea 
a movie. 
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I said, “We're going and that’s an end 
to that.” 

So after dinner we went in to the 
movies. It was a good show with music 
and dancing and a newsreel with the 
U. S. Fleet in maneuvers. 

We went out talking about what a 
ood show it was, and a funny thing 
happened. A guy with a mean face 
said to the woman with him, “There’s 
them bums Fentrup put on his farm, 
after practically telling your nephew he 
could have it. No telling what kind of 
trash seeming respectable people will 
cotton to, is there?” He wail it loud so 
we could hear it. The old man looked 
around with his mouth open and the 
old woman blushed red all over her 
face and neck. I did it really before I 
knew it. I just moved. I went over to 
this fellow and pushed him against the 
wall with one hand and said, “What did 
you say, Mister?” in a quiet voice. I 
pushed him hard with one hand and he 
made a little grunting noise and then | 
began to laugh. I wasn’t mad any more. 
Because he looked so scared and here 
we were all fixed up and it didn’t mean 
a thing to us. We were sitting on top 
of the world and nothing anybody said, 
unless it was Mr. Fentrup, made any 
difference to us. 

Mr. Fentrup was pleased with the 
barn all right. He didn’t say much when 
he came around the next day, but you 
could tell he liked what we'd done. 
When I told him we'd like to have an- 
other twenty dollars on account he 
shelled it right out without saying a 
word, though he had me sign a receipt 
in a little black notebook. He made a 
couple of suggestions and we said we'd 
attend to them right away. Then he 
said he’d send the cows over in a day 
or two, maybe tomorrow if he could, 
and he guessed we'd be able to get 
around to the fence now. 

“Sure,” I said. “We'll have that fence 
done afore you know. We're intending 
to pitch in tomorrow morning. The old 
woman can take care of the cows most- 
ly. She’s a good hand at milking. Then 
they won’t take much of our time away 
from the fencing.” 

“That’s good,” Mr. Fentrup said. 
‘That's fine. You're doing great.” It 
made you feel good to stand there and 

him say that. When he drove away, 
he slowed down at the turn and waved 
back at us. He’d never done that before. 

“Well,” I said to the old man, “we're 
pleasing him.” 

: “Well,” the old man said slowly, 
we're putting out a lot of work.” 

You ain’t afraid of work, are you? 
You don’t need a rest cure yet, do you? 
You want to do a good turn for a good 
tum, don’t you?” 

The old man looked at me and blinked 
his eyes. He looked pretty old and weak 
just then. He didn’t look as if he had 
old get-up-and-go like he used to 
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have. It worried me for a minute, but I 
got over it. He was just getting older and 
it was one of those things. 

“Sure I do,” the old man said. “Don’t 
get me wrong, son.” 

I clapped him on the back. “That's 
the talk,” I said. Age or no age, the old 
man’s got the stuff. If it’s in a man he 
never entirely loses it. 

Mr. Fentrup sent eight cows over the 
next afternoon—nice big Holsteins that 
had been cared for right. I made up my 
mind then and there that they'd get the 
same kind of treatment now. 

So the old woman did most of the 
morning and evening milkings and 
wasn’t a night any of those cows were 
put in the stalls without a thorough wash- 
ing and brushing down. They were a 
nuisance for a time, us having no fences 
and having to chase them over half a 
county on foot to round them up at milk- 
ing time. But by stepping on the throttle 
the old man and I got thirty acres fenced 
in a hurry and then we could keep them 
in. 

We'd been there four months and 
were through the fencing and consider- 
able clearing, when I said to the old man 
one day, “What’s worrying me is, we're 
about done and I’m wondering what else 
is coming up. Not just little stuff, I mean, 
but something important.” 

“I wouldn't think about it,” the old 
man said, “I guess Mr. Fentrup’s got 
something in mind.” 

And sure enough a week later Mr. 
Fentrup came out and walked around 
the new fence with us. It was fine, he 
said, a real good job. He was glad to 
congratulate us. It was a funny thing, he 
said, but when he took us on he had sort 
of a hunch we really were just bums and 
after he'd told us we could have the place 
he’d called himself a fool. Anyway, he 
said, he was happy he’d been mistaken 
and he guessed in a way he owed us 
an apology. 

Going back to his car he told us we 
might do something to the house now, 
like adding a room and putting on a 
new roof and painting. I was glad to 
hear him say it. It would sure go over 
big with the old woman. 

The old woman came as near dancing 
as she ever does—which is a lively look 
in her left eye, the good one—when we 
said he’d told us to work on the house. 

“The best thing that ever happened 
to us,” I said, “is running the heap out 
of gas in Clarendon. It all goes to prove 
you never know when your luck turns.” 
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“I guess that’s right,” the old man 
said. 

We did one fine job on that house. 
We added a new room and went over 
everything from stem to stern, If 
you'd seen it before and afterward, you 
wouldn’t believe it was the same place. 
Then when we were about finished a 
big truck came out with Mr. Fentrup 
riding with the driver. He got out of 
the cab grinning and walked over to us. 

“I've got a little suprise for you,” 
he said. “Come and take a look.” We 
went around and looked in the truck 
and there was a bathtub and toilet and 
wash bowl and a laundry tray. “Sort 
of makes things nicer for you,” he said. 

I ran in and brought the old woman 
out and when she saw the stuff she al- 
most cried. She looked as if she didn’t 
believe her own eyes. Then she looked 
at Mr. Fentrup and while she didn’t 
say anything there were more honest 
thank-yous in that look than you could 
ever put down in words. And after that 
she went back to the house walking on 
air, like a young gi.! almost. 

We went right to work putting in 
the plumbing. It took us a little longer 
than I expected, because there is a lot 
about that business I don’t know for sure 
and the old man is better with a saw 
than with a pipe wrench. We wound it 
up in a week, and Mr. Fentrup sent out 
a little electric generator to pump the 
water in. I remember when I drew the 
first water. We almost made a party 
of it. 

So there we were all fixed and right 
on top of the world. I guess no family 
had a happier time than we did for the 
next month. There wasn’t much to do— 
just taking care of the cows and odd jobs 
and cutting wood and keeping an eye 
on things. And [I built a little bridge 
across the creek—it didn’t amount to 
much, just a suggestion Mr. Fentrup 
made one day. He was real nice about 
suggesting things. He didn’t give orders. 
He'd just say, “By the way, if you run 
out of things for amusement, don’t you 
think it might be a good idea to do 
so-and-so?” 

Then one day the old man and I were 
down doing a little work on the road 
where it runs into the highway, and Mr. 
Fentrup drove up in his car. He had 
the newest model now, a honey. He saw 
us and stopped. Right away I saw he 
was sort of uneasy. He passed the time 
of day and all but he didn’t smile. He 
asked how things were and we said 
fine, just fine, and he said that was good 
and for a long time he was quiet. 

Finally he came out with it. “Boys, I 
hate to say it, but I got some bad news 
for you.” 

Nobody said anything. “Boys,” he 
said, “things has been getting tough. 
And the way it is now I just can’t see 
my way clear to keeping you folks on. 


(Concluded on page 37) 
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Mass Production Reaches the Home 
“Prefabricated” Houses Offer Promising Possibilities for Low-Cost Production 


66 OME, sweet home” is now a 
factory-built product. Models 
are on display in various cities. 

Many packaged homes are already in 
service. Although it is not yet a boom 
industry, many students of housing be- 
lieve that within a few years, the pre- 
fabricated house will form the basis of 
a new industry running into the millions 
in private capital investment, employ- 
ing thousands of workers, and offering 
an important, perhaps the eventual, 
solution of the low-cost housing prob- 
lem. 

The prefabricated house has prob- 
lems to overcome, but it is no longer in 
the experimental stage, and there are 
certain economic forces working in its 
favor which should make it a potent 
factor in home construction. 

One of these forces is labor shortage 
in the building trades. Experienced 
building craftsmen have dropped from 
21%% millions in 1930 t, 1% millions 
today, according to reliable estimates. 
Few apprentices have entered the build- 
ing trades of late years because of the 
scarcity of work. 


The High Cost of Building 

With the demand for small homes in- 
creasing and the government entering 
the housing field on a large scale, there 
is likely to be no decrease in the already 
high wage rate for building workers. 
Some building authorities say that 
wages in the building trades are too 
high for the worker’s own good. A high 
hourly wage rate is harmful to both ar- 
tisan and consumer, because there are 
not enough prospective customers with 
the means to buy or rent homes built 
at present high costs to keep work sta- 
bilized. Therefore workers can seldom 


A pre-fabricated, all-steel, 5-room house built on the roof 
of a department store in a large eastern city. Note how the 
shrubbery and awning relieve the severity of the outlines. 
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get continuous employment, and their 
annual incomes are meager. Lay-offs 
are as costly to the building tradesmen 
as homes built with high priced labor 
are to purchasers with pinched wallets. 
Labor costs represent a greater percent- 
age of the total value in small homes 
than in high-priced houses with more 
complete equipment. 

Father Time may increase labor 
costs even more, although the wage 
rate may remain the same. According to 
a 1930 census, 40 per cent of the build- 
ing craftsmen were between 45 and 65. 
If living today, these men are between 
55 and 75. One official reports that the 
average age of members belonging to a 
local carpenters’ union is 55 years. Obvi- 
ously, many of these aging men have 
slowed down with their hammers and 
trowels, and cannot produce as they did 
in their younger days. But union wages 
are the same for young or old, so home 
construction costs tend to increase with 
the age of the worker. 

Another force that is bringing pre- 
fabrication into the home construction 
picture is the lopsided income distribu- 
tion of the nation. An analysis of fig- 
ures compiled at Purdue University 
shows that only 25 per cent of the 
families in this country can afford homes 
worth more than $6,000, and a $3,400 
home is too expensive for 53 per cent 
of American families. Only one out of 
10 families can afford a home costing 
$10,000 or more. The authoritative In- 
come studies of the Brookings Institution 
show that 20,000,000 families, or 71 
per cent, had annual incomes of less 
than $2,500 in 1929. It is a well-recog- 


nized standard that no family should 
buy a house costing more than twice 
its annual income. Though three quar- 
ters of American families cannot afford 
to buy a $5,000 house, yet practically 
all present private home building actiy- 
ity is centered upon houses selling from 
$5,000 up, with the majority over 
$8,000. 

Prefabricators say that the old indi- 
vidual method of building a house with 
thousands of different pieces prepared 
specially on the job by high priced labor 
is too expensive, and that prefabrication 
is the only way families in the lower in- 
come brackets can acquire well-con- 
structed homes. One prefabricator is 
offering a 6-room model with bath to 
sell for $4,000, a 3-room model with 
bath for $2,500. For people on Quality 
Street he has de luxe models, 11 rooms 
with garage, sun deck, and three baths 
for $16,000. 


The cost of home building must be 
reduced to supply a mass market for 
American homes. During the past 25 
years, building costs have increased 
more than twofold and the product has 
remained about the same in quality, 
During the same period, the automo- 
bile, the oil burner, radio, refrigerators, 
even air oe a comparatively 
recent development for the home, have 
been improved steadily and_ prices 
greatly reduced, because of economies 
of mass production. Why cannot the 
whole house be produced in quantity 
at low price, if the parts are standard- 
ized and manufactured by modem 
methods? 


The prefabricated home, built in a 
factory and shipped in knock-down 
form to a lot, where it is assembled, 





The kitchen in the house at left contains all modern cor 
veniences standardized to fit the plans. The compactnest 
of this kitchen would delight practically any housewife. 
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rather than constructed, is being mar- 
keted today with traditional American 
vigor. At the New -York World’s Fair 
last summer a prefabricated steel home 
was one of the most popular exhibits. 


Standardized Materials 


The skeleton of a prefabricated home 
Jooks like a skyscraper in miniature. 
Steel joists and studs bolted together 
form the framework to receive ready- 
made panels of sheet steel, cement 
board, asbestos composition, gypsum 
and other materials, all fitting snugly 
into place. One prefabricated home is 
made with a system of wooden panels 
as well as framework. This house may 
be assembled in two working days by 
four carpenters. Plywood is coming into 
use as a prefabricating material since a 
method has been found to waterproof 
it thoroughly. So far, however, it ap- 

s that steel is the material most 
used— in some models only for joists 
and studs, in others, for a complete steel 
house including the roof. 

Only recently, six workmen near 
Pittsburgh erected an all-steel prefabri- 
cated house in six days, the concrete 
foundation in one day, the walls and 
rafters in another, and had the dwelling 
under roof the third day. Windows, 
plumbing, and electric fixtures required 
two more days, and the last day was 
spent on decoration. This house of Col- 
onial design has four rooms and bath— 
kitchen-dinette, two bedrooms and liv- 
ing room. It had no cellar, but a room 
for furnace and laundry on the ground 
floor. The present cost is $4,000, which 
can be reduced as production increases. 

Prefabricated houses are built from 
stock plans or special plans, and may 
have any number of rooms and closets, 
with or without garage or sun deck, 
enclosed or open porch, interior finishes 
to suit, and complete domestic equip- 
ment from a kitchen range to air con- 
ditioning. Of course, the more elaborate 
houses run into money, but not so much, 
say prefabricators, as similar houses 
built of conventional materials. Cellars 
may be of poured cement or cement 
blocks, but prefabricators urge elimina- 
tion of underground quarters. Spend 
your money above ground, they advise. 
Heatin equipment, air conditioning 
and other units usually placed in cel- 

are provided for in a utility room 
on the ground floor. Automatic heat is 
not absolutely necessary, but is more 
in keeping with standards of prefabri- 
cation, which attempt to mechanize the 

me as much as possible; hence, the 
coal bin is old-fashioned. 

The upkeep is low because these 

are moisture-proofed, so will not 

Tot. Some exteriors require no painting. 
Materials such as steel and gypsum are 
€-, termite-, vermin-, water-, and rust- 


proof. The flexible steel framework with- 
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The actual assembling of a pre-fabricated house is as simple as a boy’s “Meccano” 
set. Here wall panels and window sections are being transferred from a truck by a 
small crane and bolted into place. Assembling of the house takes only a few days. 


stands hurricanes, winds, and heavy 
snow loads, and acts as a lightning 
rod. One manufacturer of streamlined 
homes advertises that his product is 
built to withstand vertical and lateral 
earthquake shocks; that no house insur- 
ance need be carried, and furniture may 
be insured at minimum rates. 


Heating and Durability 

Prefabricated houses are insulated 
and walls are much thinner than those 
of other houses. One model has walls 
only four inches thick, with steel panels 
outside, and steel, sheetrock and other 
wall coverings inside, the space between 
filled with three inches of insulation. 
This is said to equal 52 inches of brick 
wall. Roofs are insulated too. Because 
of such complete insulation, the pre- 
fabricators claim that heating costs are 
low, that they are cool in summer and 
warm in winter. 


Manufacturers and dealers of regular 
building materials contend that houses 
as durable and efficient as anything the 
prefabricator can turn out, can be built 
for even less money. Spurred to action 
by the threat of prefabrication, they 
have of late been doing much research 
to cut the costs of materials. They claim 
that prefabrication has a long way to 
travel and is beset by many obstacles, 
that much of the publicity on prefabri- 
cation has been too Utopian and sensa- 
tional. An unbiased appraisal of com- 
petitive methods discloses that right 
now prefabrication can not give twice 
as good a house for half the price. But 
progress in prefabrication methods is 
rapid, and may soon do for the building 
trades what mechanized production has 
done for other industries. 


Prefabrication is an attempt to give 


both convenie.ce and durability to 
home purchasers. These houses do not 
depreciate as rapidly as many built dur- 
ing the past fwo decades. Construction 
may be suited to either northern or 
southern climates. The prefabricated 
house may be remodeled or enlarged 
at much less expense than older houses, 
and it may be dismembered and reas- 
sembled elsewhere with an estimated 
loss of only 20 per cent, so say its 
makers. Beach cottages, summer bunga- 
lows, tourist camps are being fabricated. 
Installment financing is available. 

Architecturally, the prefabricated 
home is generally modernistic, and does 
not follow conventional designs, such as 
Cape Cod colonial, at least as yet. The 
one-floor plan with flat roof predomi- 
nates, although the purchaser may have 
two floors with flat or sloping roof. 
Square corners, few curves, and no 
waste space are typical. Prefabricators 
contend that their products make 95 
per cent of inside space livable, esti- 
mating that up to 30 per cent of the 
space inside old-fashioned houses is 
taken up with thick walls, attics, gables, 
sloping roofs, cupolas and other ginger- 
bread, which also adds to construction 
costs. 

Critics called the first prefabricated 
homes severe, harsh, and cold. Pre- 
fabricators are now providing relief with 
colorful patios, awnings, window-boxed 
flowers, and shrubbery. One hurdle that 
the makers of streamlined homes must 
overcome is too much standardization. 
People want variety in homes as well as 
in other things. However, we have suffi- 
cient ingenuity to overcome this. In 
fact, prefabricators are already making 
parts that may be assembled to produce 
different exterior effects. 
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15. Gay Blades 
By Gay Head 


a crowd for skating at Tibbett’s Pond 

Saturday afternoon, particularly with 
the promise of “food and fun at the 
Trotters’” afterward. In fact, with all 
five of the young Trotters adding names 
to the general invitation list, Pop said 
he was sure the house would be “bulg- 
ing at the hips”! They had started out 
with the idea of having ten apiece, but 
Ginny’s “must” list was 15, which Pat 
finally said was okay since hers, Tommy’s 
and Hank’s lists seemed to overlap. 

Pete, who had no use for girls unless 
they were tennis stars or Olympic div- 
ing champions, insisted that his party 
be strictly stag, and Pat had visions of 
his gang's getting in everybody’s hair 
and certainly underfoot unless certain 
sections of the house were roped-off for 
certain crowds. After much argument it 
was decided to keep the dining room and 
kitchen reserved for food and dancing, 
the living-room for Ginny and her 
crowd, most of whom preferred games 
to dancing, and everything from the 
hall down, meaning the basement which 
was in a doubtful stage of being remod- 


[: was no trouble at all to round up 





Hank was “ready and willing” to serve. 


eled as a game-room, for Pete. (Miss Sue 
and Pop had already volunteered to 
spend the evening upstairs.) Every- 
body agreed that the food should be 
of the robust variety, plentiful and 
cheap, since the combined funds from 
allowances, savings, and salaries, totaled 
$10 for the party; so Ginny vanished be- 
hind a book called Parties* one evening 
and came up an hour later with a whiz 
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of an idea. They would turn the kitchen 
into a hot-dog stand, serve “over the 
counter,” with frankfurters in rolls as 
the main dish. Big help-yourseif bowls 
of sliced onions, dill pickles, cole slaw, 
potato chips, doughnuts, and apples 
and hot chocolate would round out the 
menu. 

Pat and Ginny made lists of every- 
thing needed several days in advance 
and the boys helped buy and cart home 
the groceries Friday afternoon after 
school. Saturday morning Pete went out 
to Tibbett’s to test the ice for thin spots 
and gather enough wood for an all- 
afternoon fire, while the two girls and 
Tommy set about transforming the kit- 
chen into “Swanky Frank’s Place.” 
Ginny had painted the sign on the awn- 
ing of red-and-white striped paper 
which was hung over the door from 
the dining room into the kitchen. The 
counter was made by placing three long 
kitchen tables together in front of the 
stove and Tommy had a metal sheet to 
put over the top c_ the stove, so that 
lots of “franks” could be grilled at the 
same time. (Tommy and Pete were to 
be the main chefs, with Hank coming in 
as relief man, when he could leave his 
filling-station job, by special arrange- 
ment, at six o'clock.) 

They had just finished hanging some 
comic signs (“Watch Your Coats,” “No 
Checks Cashed,” etc.) that morning 
when Tommy was called to the phone. 

“It was Screwball Lewis,” he an- 
nounced. “Wanted to know if he could 
bring some new girl this afternoon. I 
didn’t get her name, but he said some- 
thing about her being a good skater and 
going to Central second semester.” 

“Well, of all the nerve!” Pat ex- 
claimed. “What did you tell him?” 

“Why, I said sure, bring her along,” 
Tommy answered nonchalantly. “And 
don’t look so frenzied! She’s a nice girl 
or ‘Screw’ wouldn’t have asked it.” 

“That isn’t the point, Tommy,” Pat 
said. “Boys take too much for granted 
when they ask favors like that. Of 
course, it isn’t as bad for an informal 
get-together like this, where people 
aren't paired off, but even so—” 

“Aw, you girls always get the jitters 
over a little added competition,” Tommy 
heckled her. “Don’t worry. You'll have 
George Baker and several others moon- 
ing at you. That is, unless your friend 
Tubby has backed him off in a corner, 
the way she’s trying to do Chip Mor- 





* By Hazel Carter Maxon, 

















Tubby nearly went down on her nose. 


ton. You and your Glamour-Girl meth- 
ods may have improved that gal’s looks, 
but you've made her into a man-chaser, 
And not a very subtle one, either. She 
thinks she’s the life of every party, when 
she’s just a first-class blight!” 

“No, Tommy, youre still being un- 
fair to Tub. I'll admit she seems a little 
boy-crazy, at the moment, and that she 
overdoes things, but it’s just that this 
is the first time boys have ever noticed 
her. She'll snap out of it. You wait.” 

“Oh, I'll wait—with the greatest of 
ease!” Tommy laughed. 

2 oO ° 


Everybody was to meet at Tibbett’s 
about three, skate until five or after, 
then go on to the Trotters’ for food and 
—whatever. Several of the girls had got- 
ten new skating outfits for Christmas 
and the assembled crowd look very gay. 

Tubby was in her seventh heaven as 
she skated around the pond with Chip. 
Some of the boys did barrel-jumping 
and, of course, everybody played crack 
the whip, tag, and prisoner’s base. A 
few of the girls tried to do a little figure- 
skating but they weren’t very good at 
it. Tommy went over and nudged Pat 
when Tubby tried to do a spiral and 
nearly went down on her nose. “Is that 
the famous glamour-girl technique?” he 
whispered. 

“Oh—you,” Pat said in disgust, unable 
to think of a comeback in the face of 
Tubby’s wobbly exhibition. 

While Tubby was still trying to spiral, 
Screwball arrived with the new gitl 
“Pat,” he said, bringing her up to the 
hostess first, “this is Sally Henicke. She's 
just moved here and is going to Cen 
next semester. Oh, hello Tommy. Sally, 
this is Tommy Trotter. Tommy, Sally 
Henicke”. 

“Did I hear you say Sonja Henie?” 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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New Jobs in the Field of Housing 


An Interview with Russell H. Allen, 


Executive Secretary, U. S. Housing Authority, Hartford, Conn, 


By R. H. Mathewson 


EW jobs in housing are among 
the latest, and most exciting 
of all professional pursuits. At 

least three universities are already 
giving courses of training for these 
jobs and others may follow suit. The 
work has so many phases, however, that 
advanced post-graduate training of 
a “composite” type may be necessary, 
that is, a program of instruction which 
combines a variety of studies. Training 
alone, however, will probably never 
suffice, in itself, to assure entry into a 
feld where actual experience is essen- 
tial in a number of different lines. 

More opportunities have opened up 
in housing in recent years as a result of 
entry of the Federal government into 
the low-cost housing field. There are 
now 134 Federal projects underway 
throughout the country, comprising 
55,000 dwelling units valued at $250,- 
000,000. 

At present there are about 250 execu- 
tive secretaries, or directors, of federal 
housing boards in the country. This 
number is not large but, in addition a 
corps of assistants is needed on almost 
every project, which increases the num- 
ber of professionals engaged in this 
work to several times the number of 
directors. While the field or available 
opportunity will remain limited the pro- 
fession opens up new possibilities for 
qualified persons in larger cities. 


“New” Jobs in Housing and “Old” 

There are two types of jobs on hous- 
ing projects: (1) Those occupations 
that have always existed in residential 
construction in which are employed: 
carpenters, bricklayers, masons and 
other building tradesmen, foremen, 
architects and others and (2) jobs 
created by new procedures in housing 
practice. 

Here are the “new” housing jobs 
which carefully selected persons are 
now carrying on in a hundred or more 
cities: 

Executive secretary or director: He 
is the “chief” or “boss”, of the local 
housing authority and must be a first- 
cass administrator and executive of 
wide experience. Above all, he must 
have a capacity for administrative per- 
formance. Since much business is done 
with public officials, administrative ex- 
Petlence in public service is well nigh 
essential, as is also business experience 
and an intimate knowledge of Tasik 
Practice. Principles of public account- 
Ing, business statistics, economics, and 

ory of housing are all necessary 
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knowledge. Add to these an understand- 
ing of architecture, legal procedure, an 
acquaintance with sociological prob- 
lems and a knowledge of public rela- 
tions, plus a fundamental ability to deal 
with people, facility in public speaking, 
seasoned maturity and judgment and 
you have the makings of a good hous- 
ing executive. His duties are to carry 
out the policies of the local housing 
board, to prepare recommendations for 
action or adoption by the board, to ad- 
minister the affairs of the board, to co- 
ordinate the work of research, public 
relations, legal procedure, planning, 
construction, selection of tenants and 
the management of the project. For 
these manifold duties, secretaries earn 
from $6,000 to $10,000 per year, de- 
pending on the size and importance of 
the project. 

Assistant in research and education: 
This worker acts as an aid to the execu- 
tive secretary in the field of public 
education and research and may be 
either a man or woman. The main duties 
concern local education, through effec- 
itve presentation of factual information 
and the interpretation of data. The 
actual research work is often comple- 
mentary or supplementary to the 


earlier gathering of data at the begin- 
ning of the project. A college education, 
business and public relations experience 
are usually prerequisite. Salaries range 
from $2400 to $3600 per year. 

Clerical and statistical assistants: On 
larger projects the research and public 







education assistant may have two or 
three clerical assistants, men or women, 
who must have clerical and statistical 
experience and who may earn from 
$1200 to $1800 per year. 

Technical assistant or advisor: This 
technician may be described as the 
liaison officer between the housing au- 
thority and the construction activity of 
the project. His duties are to see that 
the policies and the plans of the hous- 
ing authority are carried out on the job 
and to deal with unforeseen emergen- 
cies and developments during the course 
of construction. Training and experi- 
ence in engineering and _ construction 
work, a working knowledge or archi- 
tecture and structural design, and abil- 
ity to deal with problems that arise on 
residential building jobs are essential 
qualifications. Practical and successful 
experience in building construction is 
indispensable. Earnings range from 
$250 to $300 per month. 


Housing manager: The housing man- 
ager takes over upon completion of the 
project when tenants are occupying the 
premises. With his family, he lives in 
the unit and manages its affairs. Among 
his administative duties are the collec- 
tion of rents; personnel management; 
handling of complaints and disturbances 
that may arise and the maintenance of 
smooth and effective operation. He may 
have to deal frequently with individual 
and family problems involving unem- 
ployment, finance and sickness. He may 
have to set up and operate a day nurs- 
ery for working mothers. He must be an 
institutional manager of no mean abil- 
ity, and, in fact, many housing managers 
are drawn from the ranks of those who 
have managed institutions, public or 
private. Salaries range from $2400 to 
$5,000 per year. 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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The Greenbelt (Maryland) housing development, begun in 1936, has a modern Med- 
ieal Center. Federal housing projects thus open a new field for doctors and nurses. 
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MERICA’S housing problem be- 
A gins at home. Arm yourself with 

a pencil and a score pad and rate 
your home or apartment according to the 
housing standards listed below. Then, 
expand your housing survey to include 
the houses in your neighborhood, and 
the city, too, if possible. Members of 
a class could divide up their city into 
areas for individual investigation, and 
a final report on all the investigations 
could be written. Your report may un- 
cover facts that city officials will wel- 
come. At any rate, it will give you a 
better understanding of the “housing 
problem.” 

This “housing score card” was adapt- 
ed from material prepared by Professor 
John R. Commons of *’:> University of 
Wisconsin; Margaret ‘. Byington of the 
Russell Sage Four ‘=:.on; Public Works 
Administration Bulletin Number 3; and 
Manuel C. Elmer’s book, Technique of 
Social Surveys. 

A rough score for your home can be 
obtained by subtracting one point for 
each unfavorable answer to the follow- 
ing questions. By subtracting all dis- 
credits from 100, you will get the score 
of your home. It should rate above 85. 


LOCATION 

1. What type of neighborhood is your 
home located in? (Take off one point 
if in a factory, or slum area.) 

2. Condition of street. (Discredit if 
not wide, smooth, and free from dust, 
and refuse.) 

8. Is the neighborhood free from 
smoke, odors and dust? (Discredit one 
point for each. Also discredit one point 
if parks or playgrounds are not handy. 
Discredit if neighborhood is not served 
by cheap convenient transportation.) 


CONDITION OF THOME 

1. Separate dwelling? (Discredit one 

int if double-house, flat, apartment, 

asement or cellar dwelling. Also dis- 
credit one point if flat or apartment has 
no elevator.) 

2. Is there plenty of sunlight? (Dis- 
credit if surrounding buildings cut off 
light.) 

3. Are there plenty of windows in 
each room? (Discredit one point if total 
window space in home does not equal 
20 per cent of floor space. Also dis- 
credit one point for a room with in- 
adequate window space.) 

4. Plenty of fresh air and good ven+ 
tilation? (Discredit one point for each 
of the following: (a.) uneven tempera- 
ture (too hot one time, too cold the 
next); (b.) room without heating ap- 
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Housing Begins at Home 
Here’s How Students Can Conduct a Housing Survey 


pliance of some type; (c.) dampness in 
cellar, kitchen or bed rooms.) Remem- 
ber, of course, that homes in warmer 
climates need less heating equipment. 


5. Condition of home? (Discredit one 
point if walls, ceilings, floors, founda- 
tion, are not in good condition. Also 
discredit one point if ceilings are not 
at least nine feet high. Discredit another 

int if any room has less than 120 sq. 
t. of floor space.) : 


6. Number of people using rooms? 
(Discredit one point if more than two 
persons use one bedroom (children 
under two are not counted.) Also dis- 
credit if more than one person sleeps in 
the living room.) 


7. Equipment in the home? (Dis- 
credit one point each if there is no pri- 
vate bath, water closet, running water 
in kitchen. Also discredit one point if 
— is not in good condition with 
all pipes exposed. ) 

8. Is rent within 20 or 25 per cent of 
income of head of family? (Discredit 
one point if not.) 

Now, use this score card to rate the 
homes in your neighborhood and city. 
Also obtain answers to the following ad- 
ditional questions: (Discredit 2 points 
for unfavorable replies. ) 

1. Is the development of your city 
regulated by a logical city plan, or does 
the city just drift as the sand drifts? 
(Many cities have doubled their popu- 
lation every 10 years because of indus- 
trial growth. Many had no orderly plan 
in which industry was placed in one 
area, homes in another, and business in 
a third. They were all jumbled to- 
gether.) 


2. Does your city have a building 
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These should be found in all homes. 


code? (Such a code says what kind of 
buildings must be built and what ma- 
terials must be used.) 

8. Does your city have a strict zoning 
law? (These ordinances tell you where 
you can build and what kind of a build. 
ing it must be.) 

4. Is it possible in your city to build 
a slaughter house, or factory, next toa 
home? If so, your zoning law is no pro- 
tection against the possibility of ruining 
your home. Careful city planning, plus 
a good zoning law is needed to direct 
the development of a town or city. You 
may find 0 the “score” of your home 
is low because of poor city regulations, 


5. Does your city have ordinances 
that force the demolition of buildings 
which are unsafe or unsanitary? (These 
laws—when end enforced—do much 
to prevent the spread of bad housing, 
They have little effect on existing slums 
because not many cities have strict de- 
molition ordinances and few that do 
have them enforce them. Milwaukee, 
however, has a demolition ordinance, 
and enforces it. If an inspector reports 
a building unfit for habitation, it is tom 
down. The result is that Milwaukee 
has almost no slums at all. Owners are 
forced to keep their buildings in good 
condition. ) 

6. How does your city compare with 
Milwaukee? Investigate your city’s 
building inspection bureau. 

7. Does your city have a_ housing 
authority? If so, find out what it is 
doing now. Your state may have passed 
a law allowing cities to set up housing 
authorities. These authorities Rave the 

wer to raise money by selling bonds 
to build and operate slum-clearance and 
low-cost housing projects. They receive 
loans and grants from the U. S. H. A 
Experts say that city planning, —_ 
laws, and demolition ordinances wi 
help prevent the spread of slums. but 
in nearly every city there already ae 
slums that can be wiped out only by 
slum-clearanee housing projects. 


8. Does your city have slum areas 
(Discredit one point for every block of 
slum dwellings, or neglected buildings 
discovered.) In order, however, to a 
low for differences in size of cities, 
tract only 4% point for every block 
slum dwellings in cities over 100,00, 
and two points for slum blocks in cities 
under 10,000. Between 10,000 
100,000 subtract one point. And t 
your city has a low-cost housing projet 
you can add 10 points to your 
score. 

Using 100 as the maximum, your of 
should rate above 70. 
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That Fine Place 


(Concluded from page 31) 


J want you to know I got no kick at all; 
I couldn't of asked for better people. 
There's nothing personal in it at all, I 
want you to know, and I feel as bad 
about it as you do. Only that’s the way 
it is. About all I can do is put a kid I 
got m mind out here who'll live on next 
to nothing. And . . .” He stopped. 

I looked at the old man and the old 
man looked at me. Then the old man 
looked at Mr. Fentrup. “Mr. Fentrup,” 
the old man said, “maybe we could get 
along on less. We sure like it here 
and—” 

Mr. Fentrup shook his head in a slow, 
sad way and the old man shut up. “It’s 
just that the way things are I couldn't 
keep on paying enough to keep a big 
family alive. And don’t get the idea I’m 
hurrying you. Take all the time you 
need. If there’s anything I can do in the 
way of references and that sort of thing, 
just call on me and I’m at your service. 
And I’m not the man to have you go off 
short. You got your fifty bucks coming 
this month. Well, I’m going to just make 
it a hundred.” 

He pulled out his wallet, counted out 
a hundred dollars in tens and held it 
out to the old man. The old man didn’t 
move a muscle. I guess maybe he didn’t 
see it. So I took it and said thanks. 

I said, “I appreciate what you done 
for us and Im sorry things is that 
tough with you.” And he said he was 
sorry too and shook hands with me and 
drove off. He would have shaken hands 
with the old man I’m sure, but the old 
man wasn’t paying attention to any- 
thing. He was just standing looking off 
to the hills, as if he admired the view. 

The bad part was breaking the news 
to the old woman. I thought she’d cry 
her eyes out and you couldn’t reason 
with her. I kept telling her how we had 
the extra fifty bucks and how fine it’d 
been and were all in better shape and 
would get another break soon and you 
couldn't blame Mr. Fentrup or any- 
body, it was just the way things were. 
But she wouldn’t listen. I really think 
she blamed Mr. Fentrup, and I think 
for a while the old man did too. 

We left in a couple of days. Just be- 
fore we started the old man and the old 
woman stood by the heap and looked 
all around, at the house and the barn 
and the fence and the pasture and 
everything. I didn’t feel so good either. 
But I called out, “There’s a better spot 
ahead, pile in, you people.” And away 
we went. The heap was running pretty 
good now. I’d overhauled her in odd 
moments. 

Just a few minutes ago the old man 
and I were talking about the fine place 
we had last year. I think he’s feeling 

€t now. He’s got the idea, more or 
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less. Every so often you're going to get 
a break like that and maybe it’s just 
ahead a few miles. You never know. 
That’s the best part of it, not knowing. 
It makes you keep the old chin up, at 
least most of the time. 

It’s a fine thing to remember that 
and how we got on and the good times 
we had there. When things look tough- 
est I remember back and everything im- 
proves right away. Of course the old 
woman’s hard to convince and so is the 


old man sometimes, and the kid’s too 
young for reason. But it’s good to think 
of when you're nursing the heap along 
and wondering whether that grinding 
noise means the differential is about to 
let go. The next break may come any 
time, the-next minute or the next hour 
or tomorrow. It’s ahead there, some- 
where, sometime. 

Reprinted from Story Magazine, by per- 
mission of the Editors, 
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TELEPHONE WIRES 


CA TAKE 





Whenever a radio program is broad- 


“national hook-up,” it 


cast over a 
must be carried over special tele- 
phone circuits. In the early days of 
radio, the wires couldn’t “take” the 
wide range of broadcast sound. The 
highest and the lowest notes were 


cut out of the music. 


Telephone engineers set to work 
to solve the problem. After spending 


BELL 


TELEPHONE 


iT 


thousands of dollars on research, 
they developed new equipment that 
would transmit the music of a whole 
orchestra faithfully, without distor- 
tion. Today—the telephone wires 
can “‘take it.” 

Painstaking attention to every 
detail of new problems like this helps 
to give America the finest telephone 
service in the world. 


SYSTEM 








Primer on Housi 
(Concluded from page 8) 


But what about this second part 
of the government’s program? 
What has been done to provide 
low-rental housing for families 
with small incomes? 

The Wagner-Steagall Act of 1937 es- 
tablished the United States Housing 
Authority (USHA) which took over con- 
trol of housing from the PWA. This 
agency was to help local communities 
wipe out slums. 


Does the USHA, itself, 
homes for such families? 

No. It provides financial assistance 
by making loans to local housing author- 
ities who select sites, design, construct, 
and manage their own projects. The 
USHA does not make loans or grants 
to profit or non-profit corporations, but 
only to municipal agencies set up for 
the specific purpose of clearing slums 
and building new public housing de- 
velopments. 


build 


What does a local housing author- 
ity have to do to receive this 
financial aid from the USHA? 

First, it has to prove there is real 
need within the community for slum 
clearance and low-rental housing. Then 
it must raise whatever part of the neces- 
sary funds are not to i loaned by the 
USHA. If, in addition to the loan for 
construction, the local housing authority 
wants the .USHA to provide an annual 
contribution—called a capital grant—to 
assure low-rentals, then the local au- 
thority must also agree to make a con- 
tribution toward this end. The contri- 
bution of the local authority usually 
takes the form of tax exemption. 


Do these housing projects aided 
by the USHA compete with private 
industry? 

This is a subject of bitter dispute. 
Those who approve of the USHA point 
out that its — tries to avoid com- 
petition with private enterprise by ac- 
cepting as tenants only those families 
who cannot afford to pay the rents 
charged by most private landords. 

Opponents of the USHA say that as 
long as the government is oing to pro- 
vide rent subsidies for om income 
groups, these subsidies should be pro- 
vided in such a way as to encourage these 
families to buy small, individual homes 
through the regular channels of private 
building and finance. 


How much money is available 
through the USHA program, and 
for how many families will this 
provide houses? 

A total of $800,000,000 over the next 
two and a half years. This is expected 
to provide new homes for about 180,000 
families by 1941, 


It will provide new homes for only a 
tiny fraction of the estimated 7 million 
city families who are most in need of 
low-rental housing. Based on the cost 
of re-housing 180,000 families, it is 
estimated that it would require the 
staggering sum of 37 billion dollars to 

rovide homes for all families now living 
in sub-standard quarters. 


What are the chief criticisms that 
have been made of the Federal 
government’s efforts to try to cope 
with thenation’s housing shortage? 

Every move the Federal government 
has made has been the subject of bitter 
dispute. The criticisms range all the 
way from the declaration that tearing 
down slums is rank socialism to a be- 
wildering variety of proposals for doing 
the job by methods other than those the 
government is attempting. Fortune 
magazine remarks that the chief flaw in 
the government’s housing program is its 
failure to strike at the heart of the prob- 
lem—prohibitively high building costs. 
This criticism suggests that the only real 
solution to the housing problem is a re- 
organization of the building industry 
aimed at making it capable of such mass- 

roduction feats as the motor regs 
Ke achieved (see P. 32). This is a tas 
which the government can hardly un- 
dertake. 

One of the chief critics cf the USHA 
in the Senate has been Senator Millard 
Tydings of Maryland. Senator Tydings 
estimated from an official report of the 
USHA that the average cost of apart- 
ments constructed up to December, 
1938, was $5,520 per family unit. He 
pointed that “the average cost of the 
average home lived in by the American 
family today is $5,384.” Thus, said 
Senator Tydings, families occupying 
new homes built at Government expense 
would be living in better quarters than 
the families living in the average priv- 
ately bought or rented American home. 

The answer offered by cham- 
pions of good housing is ‘that slums, 
themselves, cost taxpayers billions of 
dollars every year in crime and disease. 
In an article in Social Action on the 
“Social Cost of Slums,” Alfred Schmalz 
writes: “In 1934 an analysis of the slum 
area in Cleveland revealed the fact that 
while this deteriorated area in the center 
of the city contained but 2.5 percent of 
the total population, it produced 21 per- 
cent of the murders . . . and 12 percent 
of the deaths from tuberculosis.” The 
writer also points out that such services 
as police protection, health work, and 
relief for this neighborhood cost the city 
of Cleveland—the taxpayers—$1,356,988 
in one year, while tax return from 
the same neighborhood was only $225,- 
035. This left the taxpayers holding the 
bag to the tune of $1,131,953. The con- 
clusion is obvious: good housing is a 
vital need, not only from a humanitarian 
point of view, but also as a matter of 


good business, 














Boy Dates Girl 


(Concluded from page 34) 


asked Chip skating up to the group by 
the fire. 

“I think you've got something there, 
Chip,” laughed Screw. “Wait until you 
see her on skates. She’s a wow!” 

It was “Sonja” Henicke from then on, 
and she certainly lived up to her nick- 
name. Pat and Tommy persuaded her to 
put on an exhibition, although she hesi- 
tated, at first, for fear she might seem 
to be showing off. “Besides, I’m not so 
good,” she said. “I just happen to have 
an uncle who teaches figure-skating and 
he showed me a few things.” A few 
things! “Sonja” could do figure eights 
like nobody's business, spirals (not the 
wobbly sor::, spins and toe jumps! 

By five-thirty everybody was ready to 
call it a day of skating and the crowd 
tore, into the Trotters’ house like a pack 
of hungry wolves. 

The hot-dog stand made a big hit 
with everybody and, considering the 
crowd, things went off without too much 
confusion. “Blimp” Bonimo, one of 
Ginny’s crowd established the record by 
eating 6 dogs and 5 doughnuts, but 
there were several close seconds. 


After supper some of the crowd 
danced in the dining room, although 
most of them were either too tired or 
too full to be enthusiastic about it. 
“Sonja” was still the hit of the party and 
Tubby was very quiet all during the 
evening. Mr. and Mrs. Trotter came 
down to watch the dancing and Pat in- 
troduced “Sonja” to them. While they 
were talking, Pete stuck his head in 
the door. “Hey, Pat,” he yelled, “there's 
some man named Hencke or something 
says tell his daughter to come home 
right away!” 

“Oh—oh,” gasped “Sonja”, “that must 
be Father! I forgot I promised I'd be 
home early and Father's so easily up- 
set. He—he—oh dear, I guess I'd better 
go—right away.” 

Next Week: BRINGING UP FATHERS. 


Key to Vocabulary Test 


. corollary should be coronary 

. abstruse should be obtuse 

. venerable should be vulnerable 
tent should be portent 

utility should be Futurity 

. regiment should be regimen 

. meditate should be mediate 

. voluble should be volatile 

. physical should be fiscal 

10. settlement should be sediment 

1l. gargles should be gargoyles 

12. sequels should be sequins 

13. infused should be suffused 

14. obvious should be oblivious 

15. impetus should be impetuous 

16. census should be consensus 

17. cumulation should be culmination 

18. expedition should be extradition 

19. missive should be missile 

20. assimilated should be simulated 
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New Housing Jobs 

(Concluded from page 35) 

Supervisor of tenant selection: For 
every dwelling unit there are ten to 
twenty times more applicants than 
available quarters. The list of tenants 
whe are finally to occupy the dwellings 
must be carefully prepared under the 
supervision of the “supervisor of ten- 
ant selection,” a man or woman usually 
drawn from the ranks of workers experi- 
enced in social and family case work. 
Among the additional qualifications 
which are essential are patience, ma- 
turity and a humanitarian outlook. The 
tenant-landlord relationship is so impor- 
tant that persons with tact, and intelli- 
gence are demanded. If successful, such 
workers may be potential candidates for 
management jobs, especially if they 
have had institutional experience. Sal- 
aries range from $1800 to $2400. In- 
terviewers who assist the supervisor 
earn from $1200 to $1500 per year. 

Social and recreational leader: This 
worker must be trained in the super- 
vision of social and recreational activity 
for children and adults. On larger 
projects, the organization and super- 
vision of leisure-time programs, com- 
munity educational and recreational ac- 
tivities, childrens’ play, social gatherings 
and the like must be handled by this 
leader who usually lives on the prem- 
ises. Salaries range from $1800 to 
$3600. 








LAUGHS 





“ rr 
A Lew Lew! 

At the National Press Club dinner in his 
honor, President Roosevelt joined in the 
laughter evoked by the references to his 
having changed the date of Thanksgiving 
Day this year . . . Roosevelt was most amused 
when Lew Lehr arrived, carrying a firecracker, 
an Easter egg and a Christmas stocking, with 
the announcement: “I’m playing safe. I 
came prepared.”"—Leonard Lyons in N. Y. 
Post, 

e 
Huh? 

Driving home from a football game, a 
girl and her young man stopped off at one 
of Westchester’s nicest roadhouses to warm 
up. She ordered tea and cinnamon toast, but 
What she got, after a long spell of waiting, 
Was a thickish toasted sandwich containing, 
of all things, a slab of cold salmon. “Here, 
What's this?” she cried. “The lady’s sem- 
Mon on tust,” said the waiter—The New 
Yorker. 

s 
Honk-Honk! 

Smith—Don’t you enjoy listening to the 
honk of a wild goose? 

Jones—Not when he’s driving an auto- 
mobile—Classmate. 


—,.. 





Key to “Ask Yourself Another,” P. 2 
1. d; 2. a; 3. a; 4. ¢; 5. b; 
6. c; 7. b; 8. b; 9. a; 10. d 
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Words of the Week . 


Vowel Sounds: Ale, care, add, ah, sofa; 
éve, énd, ice, ill; toe, érb, ddd; food, foot; 
cube, urn, ip; oil; how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii; y at end of syllable—French liquid 
l; x—German parent | ch; N—French nasal 
m or n. In words of more than one syllable, 
accented syllables are italicized. 
bouwerie (bdd-ir-é), p. 15-S. This Dutch 

word for “farm” still survives in Bowery 





(bow-ré), the name of a district in lower 
Manhattan. 

confabulation (kén-fab-i-ld-shin ), p. 25-E. 
Chat; familiar conversation. 

Csaky (tcha-ké), p. 11. 

Hicksites, p. 25-E. A sect of Quakers of 
which the Smith family, who were otho- 
dox, Quakers, disapproved. 

Hore-Belisha (hér ba-lish-i), Leslie, p. 11. 

indecorum (in-dé-k6-rim ), p. 25-E. Impro- 
priety. . 

peremptorily (pér-émp-tor-i-lé), p. 25-E. 
Imperiously, dictatorially. 





AMERICAN COLLEGES 


The colleges listed here invite YOU to know mere about life and 
study in their schools. Choose a college that will most suitably fit your 
personality and at the same time best serve your career. The pres- 
idents of these colleges will welcome correspondence with you. Cat- 


alogues will be sent upon request. 





CARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn., Dr. 
Donald J. Cowling, Pres. Est. 1866. Co-ed. 
Courses in LAS. Beautiful 900-acre campus over- 
looks Cannon River and picturesque valley of 
George Huntington Lyman Memorial Lakes. Full 
athletic facilities: Laird Athletic Field for Men 
and Bell Athletic Field for Women. Outstanding 
library. of about 121,650 1 Complet 
dramatic workshop and Little Theatre, student 
publications, extensive music program. Cost of 
tuition, board, room and fees: $830. 














TUSCULUM COLLEGE, G ville, Ti 

Dr. Charles A. Anderson, President. Find your- 
self through Tusculum’s Plan of Self-Study and 
Development. Four year course leading to A.B. 
degree, including voice, piano, organ and home 
economics. Enrollment limited to 300. Athletics 
for all. Dramatics, glee club, orchestra, radio, 
polity, pre-medical and other clubs. Attractive 
campus of 125 acres, twelve miles from Great 
Smoky Mountains. 








PRATT INSTITUTE 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 
DEGREE COURSES— Architecture, Art Edu- 

cation 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising De- 
sign, Illustration, Industrial Design, Interior 
Design 
358 Studios 0 Instructors 53d Year 
Catalogue upon request 
JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director, B’klyn, N. Y. 











ae Advertisement 
WINNERS WEAR DURENE 
On New Year’s Day at the Rose Bow], 


the Cotton Bowl, the Sugar Bowl, and 
the Orange Bowl games, the winning 
teams wore “Durene” mercerized cot- 
ton jerseys. 
coaches agree that mercerized yarn is 
best for athletes. Garments of Durene 
yarn have double fast absorbing and 
evaporating power. What is good for 
athletes is good for everyone! Wear 
“Durene” knitted shirts and shorts and 


Because famous 


Why? 


don’t forget “Durene” polo shirts and 


pullovers. 












3000 BOOKS OF LEISURE 
THE HOBBYISTS’ HANDBOOK 


Comprehensive 64-page bibliography on recreation. 
Over 200 subjects. Whatever your hobby you will 
find from one to 100 books listed here. Invaluable 
reference book. Price 10 cents. 
20 back numbers of LEISURE — $1.00 
Bound volumes — $2.00 each 


LEISURE—Book Department 
683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








Free Catalogue of School 


No. R523 Sterling Silver $13.80 per doz. 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
112A Fulton Street New York, N. Y. 


For Your Class or Clad is 
TELMJSON, Fasc, sot ets, Ore 20 din 5 
(e 





ys 


EF Write todsy 1 
Dept. P METAL ARTS CO., Rochester, M. ¥. 


jor our attractive, free catalog. 








RINGS $125 PINS-20¢] 





Physical Education—Girls 


SA RG EN T — CAL EDUCATION 


1 

Boston University 
4-yr. degree course in physical and health education and 
recreation. Physiotherapy major. 5 months’ instruction 
m land and water sports at Peterborough, N. H., 
included. Modern dormitories. 60th yr. Catalog. Ernst 
Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 











“OF COURSE, you can use a New 
Royal Portable—any boy or girl can! 
Here’s a chance to prove it to your 
parents—show them, without risking 
a penny, what really swell-looking 
typing you—yes, YOU, even with no 
experience, can turn out!’’ 








SEND NO MONEY... Just mail the coupon today. 
Actually you can’t even begin to realize how easy the 
New Royal makes typing. Think of doing homework easi- 


ly—often in half the time . . . neater—more accurate, 
too! Think of owning a typewriter that’s the envy of every 
boy or girl in the neighborhood! You can... it’s a 
cinch, But, first, get the FACTS. 


\ON 


NO 
QBLIGAT 





f Royal Typewriter Company, tne. 
| Dept. A-51, 2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


on FREE HOME TRIAL; also tell me how, I can 
own one for ONLY A FEW CENTS A DAY. foctud- 
ing small carrying charge. 

MES.:2 sig '<din-0 SUAAR A eae Adee ae 


Tell me how I can get a genuine New Royal Portable l 





Chuck GREW UP 


H. was Brewster to his family, and 
Chuck” to his friends—and Charles 
Brewster Jones was one of the best. 
People liked him instinctively, trusted 
him implicitly, considered him a man 
and every inch a gentleman . . . until 
he took the wheel of a car. 


And even then it was scarcely ap- 
parent. Not even his own family real- 
ized that his occasional lapses into 
bad driving manners were a threat 
of possible ruin to his life and theirs. 


It happened on a Sunday after- 
noon. He wasn’t driving very fast, 
only crowding a little: sort of “elbow- 
ing” through, and taking unfair ad- 
vantage of the other drivers. Then 
suddenly he cut over the white line 
to get ahead . . . and in the next 
three seconds Chuck Jones grew up. 


A NARROW ESCAPE 
It was close. Luckily another driver 
swerved to let him through, and deep 
tire tracks showed where the oncom- 
ing car took the shoulder of the road. 
Otherwise— 


Otherwise Chuck Jones might have 


never grown up. And it was the ter- 
rified silence of the girl beside him— 
that, and the look which she gave 
him—that made Chuck so ashamed 
of himself. So afterward he sat down 
to figure things out. He talked to 
state troopers, and he got hold of 
books on the science of driving. Here 
are some of the facts that he learned: 


WHEN RUDENESS IS RUIN 


He learned that discourtesy can be a crime! 
He learned that in this country 
last year there were 3226 traffic 
deaths and injuries a day! And of the 
1,145,600 persons injured and 32,000 
killed in traffic accidents last year, 
88.5% were the victims of nothing in 
the world but bad driving manners. 
In other words, each day of last year 
2855 persons were killed or injured by 
just such a gimple little thing as Chuck 
himself was guilty of: DiscouRTESY. 
Discourtesy includes such “elbow- 
ing” tactics as cutting in, using the 
wrong side of the road, passing on 
curve or hill, speeding, failure to 
signal or dim lights. Common 


ordinary rudeness that’s daily adding’ 
up to manslaughter. 


Yes, Chuck learned a great many 
things last week—among others that 
he’d grown up in a hurry. In just® 
about three seconds flat! 


Forp Motor Company, DEARBORN, Mich 


CORPORAL MACK SAYS: 
You know, I place discourtesy | 
(with a car) right up at the tp 
in the list of crimes. 4 

That’s the only way you can ac- 7 
count for the fact that three out of 
every four highway killings last 
year occurred in clear, dry weathef+ ~ 
... It’s strange how many people 3 
are rude in a car, who'd never be | 
rude at home. 
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w 2 seconds Hat!® 





